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A Reason for Being A man who loves God ought to 

Untoving have a loving interest in all whom 
he loves. The question is not, “Does my neighbor 
love God?” but it is, “ Does God love my neighbor ?” 
If God loves our neighbor, we ought to love him on 
that very account. Our only tolerable plea for being 
unloving toward any fellow-man would be the plea 
that God has no love for him. But so long as “ God 
is love,” there is no basis for such a plea. 


— 


Not every doubter is necessarily a 
truth-seeker, even though doubting 


Dangers 
of Doubting 


. #8 an essential part of the process of finding truth. 


No doubt ought long to remain in the mind simply 
asadoubt. Sooner or later it ought t» give way to 
a sense of sureness,—of positive belief one way or 


another. Mysteries there always will be. The great 
unknowable beyond our present finite sens: we must 
ever recognize as out of present reach. But this ‘is 
quite a different matter from mere dubiousness and 
a halting attitude toward any question which legiti- 
mately presents itself as one on which we ought to 
take aside. It is easy to fall into this habit of in- 
cessant doubting,—a floating, drifiing, unanchored 
condition of mind. A dangerous and pernicious 
habit it is, a begetter of indolence and general use- 
lessness to the indubitable needs of a needy world. 
At the risk of being sometimes mistaken, it is better 
to be often sure than never to be sure simply to avoid 
the risk of being sometimes mistaken. 


aH 


Importance of the Political newspapers have much to 
Boston Convention say just now about the party con- 
ventions that are to name candidates for the Presi- 
dency. Religious newspapers give large prominence, 
at. this season of the year,.to denominational con- 
ferences and assemblies. and conventions, which plan 
for ecclesiastical concerns in their several fields. Yet 
an international Sunday-school convention that is 
shortly to assemble in Boston attracts less attention 
in the public mind than these political and ecclesias- 
tical conventions, while its importance to the country 
is even greater than any one of them, or all. These 
international conventions arrange for the system of 
common Bible lessons studied the world over. Their 
plans have done more within the past twenty-five 
years to affect the thought and the life of America 
than have the plans of arty political or ecclesiastical 
body within that period. A series of important 
papers, including the plans of the approaching con- 
vention, are given this week in The Sunday School 
Times, and nothing that could find a place in these 
pages is more important just now than this matter. 
A careful report of the work of the convention will, 
after its close, also appear in these pages. 


au 


Severe Tests in Life’s Man meets his severest test in the 

Commonplaces commonplace demands of daily 
practical life. The achievements of the scientist or 
the artist we look upon as manifestations of rare and 
subtle power. The ordinary man wonders how it is 
possible to find a new element in the atmosphere and 
to separate it from other constituents. He would not 
know how to take the first step toward it. So, too, 
does he stand in wonder at the artist’s power of mak- 
ing a canyas palpitate with light, a violin speak mes- 
sages to the soul in melody. Rare powers these, yet 
not more rare than to live a plain prose life really 
well. Who can repeat a remark made by another 
without distorting it or coloring its intent if not its 
phrase? One need go no farther than this, if he is 
seeking some form of achievement in which to labor 
to go on to perfection. This is a commonplace duty, 
falling to every one many times a day—this saying 
what was said. But to perform it in absolute fair- 
ness, justice, and literal truthfulness is no common- 
place achievement. Itis an achievement which means 
many a trouble averted, many a heart’s escape from 
wounding. 
arise from the underestimate of the worth of right 
hearing and right reporting. One might easily rival 
the scientist if he were to set about discovering the 





It is not easy to calculate the evils that 


hidden Clements of discord and human misery that lie 
in careless speech—to say nothing of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. He may be something of an artist who 
can skilfully make the truth to lie, but his is much 
the finer art who can speak the truth so that nothing 
but truth is conveyed by it. The world does not class 
the plain truth-tel’er as among the learned professions. 
But any one who is determined neither to indulge in 
gossip nor to misrepresent another will find himself 
pursuing a calling in which there is not only “ room 
at the top” but room cnough only half-way up. It 
is worth while to try to be both just and generous, 
fair and kind. 


CAB 


God’s Adoptions 


_ was apparently only one luxury to which 
the Apostle Paul treated himself, and that was 
the beli,f that things were coming out right. He 
parted with all other luxuries without complaint, but 
this he would not give up. And ao luxury it cer- 
tainly is, and thousands there are who do not dare to 
use it. There is a widespread unconscious feeling in 
the Christian world that about the only way for 
things to turn out right is for us to continually think 
they are coming out wrong, and that it is almost a 
Christian duty to take into account all the obstacles 
before we dare enter into any great expectations. 

It seems to a great many good people that there is 
nothing more pious than to deplore the world and its 
ways and its tendency, and there seems to them some- 
thing deceitful about that way of looking at life which 
reveals God at the head of it, and leading it all for 
good. It has been for ages a part of the world’s con- 
fession of faith to speak slightingly of this poor, beau- 
tiful, motherly, and misunderstood world. But Paul 
and the poets who, as Dr. Munger says, “ have never 
given approval to any great error,’ ‘have always given 
themselves the luxury of finding God at the heart of 
his world, 

Paul and the poets both are full of the idea of 
God's adoptions, full of his wonderful “ making the 
wrath of men to praise him.” Paul, sitting in prison, 
unable’to do the one thing that his heart is most set 
on, preaching Christ, and finding that the only way 
in which his gospel is getting abroad is through the 
gossip of household servants, finds too that this is 
turning out to the furtherance of the gospel ; so that 
every way, whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is 
preached. Great is the man who can make his 
enemies do his work for him when they most think 
they are doing their own against him. We get into 
a good part of our trouble in this world by trying too 
hard to get out of it, and the man who can wait long 
enough may come to find that his troubles at the 
farther end turn out to be very often the greatest 
conveniences. «It has been a characteristic of great 
minds like Paul’s that they came at Jast into the calm 
of seeing that there were ways out of evil, even if 
they did not find them ; that just at that point where 
they ought most logically to be mest worried, they 
were waiting with a robust expectancy for something 
that they had not seen. Man’s education has pro- 
gressed just so far as his conception of this world as 
a spiritual world. When at last, afier all his wor- 
ries, all his patching up cf trouble from day to day, 
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one comes to realize that the great tides of life are 
working toward God, working with him, then comes 
rest and self-possession, he enjoys his work, and it car- 
ries more impressiveness with it. 

God is always overturning the logic of men’s evil, 
and turning it to good.. One of the delights of the 
spiritual soul is to sit and see God’s beautiful over- 
turnings of evil, and the world seems like one great 
water-shed, which turns all that falls upon it slowly 
and after whatever wanderings down into the inevi- 
table channels and back to God. 

The world is full of movements which started 

against the will and the law of God, and, now that 
they "are agoing, God has adopted them for his own 
purposes. There have been great commercial schemes 
whose inception was in greed, and whose development 
in defiance of the laws of men and of God. They 
have swept in careless brutality over the rights of 
citizens and commonwealths ; they have, to compass 
their end, corrupted legislatures and courts; they 
have crowded to the wall thousands, and wrested 
away from men their fortunes, and driven them to 
despair. Their corporators have become heirs to all 
the woes pronounced on the oppressor of the poor, 
and, after having done all that their one-eyed greed 
inspired them to do, at last the scheme has been 
turned to blessing. God has converted their perver- 
sions back to the good of the world. It may be in 
some commodity put more than ever within the reach 
of men; it may be through some great highway, 
opened through fraud and oppressigg, but civilizing at 
last some great region hitherto it off from the 
world, But the man against whom, and in spite of 
whom, God establishes blessing is not blessed, neither 
is he the author of the blessing. ; 
« Many a sermon has been preached. from finworthy 
motives, the praise of God being perhaps the last 
thought of the preacher. Man’s logic would be to 
send every soul that heard it empty and hungry 
away. God may have adopted it to do good to some 
souls. At many an altar has the sacrament been 
administered with defiled hands and unworthy heart, 
but the communicant received the blessing of the 
sacrament. A’ notion gets set going in the minds of 
men without a care on the part of its author whether 
-it do good or harm, and it enters into men’s minds 
and corrupts and perverts them, aad at last, after 
having led many astray, it creates a new d'sgust, 
that, reacting, sends more men back into the good, to 
stay there longer than before. Controvers.es have 
arisen which began in the attempt to lessen the 
majesty of the character of Jesus, and men forsook 
him, until at last the controversy was at an end, and 
more believed in him, and better, than before, and 
the world fi.d back-to him with a great eagerness 
and hunger that enabled men to know him as never 
before. “ Ye can do nothing against the truth but 
for the truth.” “ Whether in pretense or in truth 
Christ is preached.” 

The man who works for the good of this world 
only by accident is a manikin ; the man who intends 
itis moral. Years may turn the ruins of a temple 
beautiful, but they do not forgive the hand that ruth- 
lessly wrought the ruin. New affections for the faith 
may spring up, as the years go by, in the hearts that 

-come and go and learn of the love that sprung the 
arch that now stands solitary in the sun, but he is not 
forgiven for the wrath that robbed those old affec- 
tions of their joy. Perhaps the great impiilse that 
was given to the heart of the nation when Lincdln 
died, and that has grown stronger with every»year, 
was worth more to the nation, in God’s great-plan, 
than a few more years of service might have been ; 
but his murderers were neither the authors nor the 
inheritors of the blessing. Of those who did these 

“things we may say,“ Verily they have their reward,” 

~ They have all they asked for; they cannot have 
what they did not ask for,—the good of the world 
and the glory of God. If a man asks for God, he 
finds him, and with him also a!l things. If he asks 
only for the earth, he may have it, and nothing el-e. 
But there are other adoptions, pearcr and of more 
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encouragement to the Christian than these. God 
sometimes adopts our mistakes and blunders after we 
really become his. The temperament which was 
angry and turbulent and defiant and full of peril 
becomes sturdy and oak-like when turned over to 
God. The passions which disfigured the natural and 
selfish life are adopted for strength and beauty for 
the spiritual life. The powers which made men sin- 
ners added to the glory of the saints. The crimson 
itself is made like wool. It is all in the direction we 
give to our passions, our tastes or talents. The rich 
imagination which led us into all manner of evil now 
leads it a brave and adventurous way into thoughts 
which are delicate and distant. The sensitiveness 
which was our curse. is now our passport to the 
richest things in life. God not only can adopt these 
things, but he waits to adopt them, and his adoption 
of them is turning them back into their original pur- 
pose. 

There is a terrible purity working toward its vin- 
dication in the life of the impure, a relentless recov- 
ering of all things to him by whom they were made, 
a purpose lying deeper than man’s deepest device, 
which cannot be thwarted. There is a generousness 
gnawing silently at the roots of what greed has 
heaped up for a few, slowly dragging it down for the 
good of many, and that which grew rich and strong 
for the use of a family shall fall for the use of the 
world, ~ 

The sight of all this leads the spiritual man back 
into his labor with a new restfulness and courage. It 
is only the gazer who, seeing how things turn out for 
good, thinks it is no matter what he does, or whether 
he does anything. God adopts men’s doings, but he 
does not adopt idle men; and the man whom this 
vision misleads into idleness gives God cause to do 
against him instead-of through him. Only he enters 
into the glory of God’s works who works with God. 


NOTES TIEDCS 
Even the simplest words require ex- 
planation to many a mind. -And, if 
it be a Bible word, a deeper significa- 
tion is looked for by those who would know the whole 
truth. It was recently noted by an inquiring correspon- 
dent that the old version of the New Testament gives 
John 8; 8, Ye must be born again,” while the Revised 
Version gives “ Ye must be born anew,” and a marginal 
reading gives ‘‘ Ye must be born from above.” In re- 
sponse to this inquirer, the Editor suggested that the 
three readings practically amounted to the same thing. 
“It is as though Jesus had said to Nicodemus, ‘ A man 
who has been born into a natural life here must be born 
again, or anew, from above, into a spiritual life.”” And 
now an Ohio superintendent wants another word in that 
same conversation explained. He says: 


Water and the 
Spirit 


In your Notes on Open Letters, you speak of “ again,” 
“anew,” and “from above,” as meaning the same thing in 
John 3:3. Now, please explain the meaning of the word 
“ water” as it occurs in John 3:5, and greatly oblige a con- 
stant reader of Notes on Open Letters. 


Water is what people ordinarily emp’oy for washing 
or cleansing. To use it is to indicate a desire to be 
cleansed. When Jesus says, “ Except a man be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God,” he evidently teaches that a man needs to be 
cleansed outside and inside. Water reaches the outer 
man. Only the Spirit can cleanse the inner man. 


.. 


God's Sovereignty Theological dogmas have two sides to 
and them, a phase of truth and a phase of 

Man’s Free Will error. Every dogma has in it some 

* measure of truth, or it could not have a hold on intelli- 
.gent men’s beliefs. . Yet every dogma may be so pressed 
as to seem to shut outa plain truth that stands over 
against it in a rival school of .theology. Here is the 
trouble with theological di-cussions generally. Men on 
exch side seem to claim that vot only they have truth on 








their side, but that they have all the truth, and that the 
opposite side has none. The Sunday School Times is 
not in the habit of pressing any one side alone of any 
mooted theological question. * It prefers to state a truth 
so that it can be accepted as truth by those of opposing 
schools of theological or denominational belief. Yet it 
is often the case that readers are disturbed by the use of 
some phrase that is linked in their minds with a denomi- 
national “shibboleth,” without considering just how it 
is here employed. For example, the phrase “A man is 
immortal until his work is done,” employed in a recent 
editorial note, is disturbing some readers as if it were an 
enunciation of high Calviniem. A Canadian reader 
says: 


For years I have been a careful reader and admirer of The 
Sunday School Times, and believe it to be a great moral force 
in attracting cohesion, concord, and harmony in the various 
sections of the Christian Church, non-essential sectarian dog- 
mas having generally been excluded. But in your editorial of 
May 2, you approvingly quote the phrase, “ A man is immortal 
until his work is done.” You add,“ Faith in God’s plan car- 
ries with it the assurance that God will keep a man bere as 
long as he has a place here for that man,” Again, “ If one is 
immortal while he is doing his work, one also has his measure 
of omnipotence for the aceomp!ishment of that work.” Again, 
“In the same way, one has his mgasure of omniscience until 
what God would have him do is dene.” Do not these quota- 
tions imply a foreordination and foreknowledge of God in all 
the subordinate details of man’s life here, as well as his great 
plans and purposes regarding man’s life here and hereafter ? 
That his great purposes have been foreordained and foreknown 
to him we have abundant Scripture proofs. When he proposed 
making man, he purposed making him to continue holy and 
happy like himself. But, making him free to act, he sawa 
possibility of his fall, and provided a remedy for his restora- 
tion; henee ‘the Lamb s'ain from the foundation of the 
world.” But that the subordinate details of every-day life 
have been either foreorduined or foreknown to him, have we 
not the strongest scriptural and physical evidence to the con- 
trary ? _Else how can you account for man’s freedom of will, 
the contingencies and accidcnts of life? A few words-in ex- 
planation will oblige. Yours faithfully. 


A Massachusetts reader thinks that he finds in this 
editorial note the assertion of a theological belief which 
he had supposed was going out of favo?, and he asks for 
Bible texts if proof of that view. He writes: 


I have been a reader of your excellent paper for some years, 
but have never intruded upon your time before. Your article 
in the issue for May 2, under the head “ Bountifulness of God’s 
Supplies,” says that ‘‘A man ‘is immortal wutil his work is 
done,” followed by your own words, “ Faith in God’s plan ecar- 
ries with it the assurance that God will keep manh-here 
long as he has a place here for that man.” Am I to under- 
stand by this remark that man’s agency cannot prevent or vary 
God’s plan? Ifso, where do you get the basis of your premise 
from which you draw your conclusion? You very well know 
that there are schools which differ with you in this view. I 
hold like views with the former, I had thought that your view 
had become almost obsolete, but, seeing the article in question, 
I see it is not buried; so I am forced to take up the matter 
again, that I may have a solid basis for my present opinion, or 
else embrace your view ; so I ask not controversy, but informa: 
tion based on Scripture. I might ask if it is impossible for man 
to, take his own lifé, or for another to take it, and so bring him 
to an untimely end, but this is implied in my question abové 
mentioned,—namely, Cannot man’s agency prevent or vary 
God’s plan? By meeting this question through the columns of 
your paper you will confer a favor which will be thankfully 
received by a truth-seeker. 


The phrase “A man is immortal until his work is 
done,” is no more a Calvinistic than an Arminian ex- 
pression. It is commonly quoted from John Wesley, a 
prince of Arminian teachers. A Methodist is quite as” 
likely to use it as a Presbyterian. The freedom of man’s 
will is as real a truth as the sovereignty of God. God 
foreordainegd the freedom of every man’s will, and God 
can understand how this is so, as we cannot. Whether 
man can thwart God’s purposes or not, a man can know that, 
while he is trying to do God’s work, God will try to help 
him, and whatever power God has in his universe, man 
can depend on its being exercised in behalf of his work 
and his coworkers, That is the measure of truth empha- 
sized in the editorial note in question. Des any theo- 
logian deny it? Every Antelligent man, whether a 
theologian or not, helieves that God has something to do 
with this world and all who are in it, and that when he 
sets a man to do a work for him he stands ready to help 
him do that work. This is man’s comfort in his work, 
not because of mau’s thought of God’s fureordination, 
but because man is a worker together with God, and God 
is a worker together with man in man’s work for God 
an:l in God’s work through man. There is no narrdw 
denom national belief in these statements by The Sunday 
School Times, although men of all denominations can 
find something in them that they agree with. 
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Origin and Progress of Sunday- 
School Conventions 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


[That Dr. Trumbull is qualified to speak authoritatively on 
the origin and progress of Sunday-school conventions is shown 
by his connection with the organized Sunday-school work of 
this country during a long period of years. He was Secretary 
of the first modern Connecticut Sunday-school Convention, held 
in 1857. He first made and published a careful statistical 
exhibit of the Sunday-school field in 
a single state, and he continued as 
Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Sunday-school Association for years. 
In 1859 he was Secretary of the Third 
National Sunday-school Convention, 
held in Philadelphia. He was Secre- 
tary of the Fourth National Sunday- 
school Convention, held in Newark 
in 1867. He was Chairman of the 
Executive Committee at the National 
Sunday-school Convention in Indian- 
apolis in 1872, which convention 
adopted the plan for the present In- 
ternational Sunday-school lessons. At the request of the 
Indianapolis convention, he wrote a history of the national 
convention movement, which was published in connection with 
- the report of that convention. He was also for several years 
State Missionary for Connecticut of the American Sunday-school 
Union, afterwards Missionary for New England of that society, 
and yet later its Normal Secretary for the whole country, He 





was Chairman of the Executive Committee at the First Inter- - 


national Convention at Baltimore in 1875, when he resigned 
from the work on taking the editorship of The Sunday School 
Times } 


it WOULD bea great deal easier to show that Sunday- 

school conyentions did not begin when they are 
commonly supposed to have begun, or that the men who 
are commonly spoken of as their originators were not 
the pioneers in their organizing, than to point with con- 
fidence to their beginning, or to name their unquestioned 
authors. Every great movement had its beginning long 
before it began, and its final start was a result of various 
earlier startings. 

Who started the first Sunday-school, who first arranged 
a series of uniform Bible lessons, and with whom the 
idea of a national Sunday-school convention originated, 
are questions the discussion of which would prove as in- 
terminable as it would prove profitless. Henceit should 
be understood at the outset that no attempt is now made 
to settle any one of these questions. To give a few main 
facts in the popular history of the modern Sunday-school 
convention and Sunday-school lesson movement, is all 
that is undertaken. 

Jewish tradition makes Methusaleh a teacher of reli- 
gious knowledge before the Flood, and Shem and Eber 
after the Flood. Abraham and Melchizedek are said to 
have been both teachers and learners; and Jacob and 
Moses and Joshua and Samuel and Elisha and Hezekiah 
were in the long list of Bible-school leaders. 

One of the earlier national conferences of Bible-schoo] 
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workers was gathered at Jerusalem, after the return of 
the Jews from captivity, It was published and pro- 
claimed in all the cities. Nehemiah presided over it. 
The principal delegates are known by name, It was in 
session a full week, and the Bible and its study were the 
theme of consideration “ day by day, from the first day 
Nearly a century before the Chris- 
tian era a series of uniform Bible lessons was in general 
use throughout Palestine, in the Bible schools of the 
land. And from that day to this there has been no time 
when it could be said that Bible-school gatherings and 
Bible-school lessons had now first begun in the world. 

Yet, without attempting to trace the history and prog- 
ress of Bible-school work in the Jewish and Christian 
churches along the centuries, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to landmarks of note in the course of modern Sun- 
day-school movements in Great Britain.and America. 
Although there were Sunday-schools at many points on 
both sides of the ocean before the days of Robert Raikes, 
it is true that his effort to interest the public in his work, 
in this line, marked a new beginning of such effort, and 
we therefore properly date the modern Sunday-school as 
a popular organization from 1780. 

In 1791, the first Sunday-school society, as a distinct 
organization, in the United States, seems to have been 
formed in Philadelphia, and in various other parts of 
the country similar societies were’ begun, until, in 1824, 
a national society was organized, under the name of The 
American Sunday School Union. In 1832, a call for a 
National Sunday-school Convention was issued by the 
officers and managers of The American Sunday Schooi 
Union, with the co-operation of representative workers 
from different parts of the country. 

This First National Sunday-school Convention (county 
and other local conventions of Sinday-school workers 
having already been held in various places) was held in 
New York City, October 3, 1832. Fourteen states and 
territories were there represented. In the following year 
the Second National Sunday -school Convention was held, 
this time in Philadelphia, May 22, 1833. It appears to 
have been more than twenty years afier this before either 
a state or a national Sunday-school convention was 
again held in this country, unless, indeed, some state 
gatherings immediately followed the second national 
convention. ; 

In 1855, a state Sunday-school convention was held in 
Massachusetts; but that'- was more for social stimulus 
than for organized work. In 1857, state conventions 
were held in New York and Connecticut, and the plan 
of county secretaries for organized and systematic effort 
was inaugurated in thosestates. After this, other states, 
East and West, followed with similar organizations, and 
there has since been no break in the course of organ'zed 
work to the present time. 

The Third National Sunday-school Convention was 
held in Philadelphia, February 22, 1859. After this con- 
vention the Civil War interrupted the series of such gath- 
erings contemplated by its managers, and it was not until 
1868 that the fourth convention was held at Newark, 
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New Jersey, April 28. The Fifth National Sunday-echool 
convention was called to meet at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
April 16, 1872, and meanwhile the subject of a uniform 
system of Bible lessons became a prominent theme of 
thought and discussion among Sunday-school workers. 

In earlier times the memorizing of Bible verses and of 
catechism answers was the chief work of pupils in the 
Sunday-school. Teachers were expected to hear recita- 
tions, but not to teach. It seems to have been James 
Gall of Edinburgh, who, about 1825, was a pioneer in 
the matter of taking a limited number of Bible verses, 
and questioning the pupil concerning them, teaching 
the pupil the truths of those verses according to educa- 
tional methods, This method was anew beginning. On 
the basis of it, all the Bible teaching of the modern 
Sunday-school is carried on to-day. The London Sunday- 
school Union and The American Sunday School Union, 
and afterwards the denominational Sunday-school unions, 
took up this method, and gave it popularity and efficiency. 

Truman Parmelee of Utica, New York, and Albert 
Judson and Harvey Fisk of New York City, planned 
question-books on this method of teaching, which, as 
adapted and improved, were widely circulated Ly The 
American Sunday School Union under the name of 
Union Questions, Frederic A. Packard of Philadelphia 
was a representative leader of The American Sunday 
School Union in all its educational methods. He edited 
a weekly Sunday-school periodical with its lesson notes 
and quarterly review plans on the basis of Gall’s system. 
All Sunday-school workers since his day are either con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by his work. The 
Rev. Dr. John Todd, also of Philadelphia, gave an 
added impulse to wise Sunday-school methods by his 
lectures on Sunday-schools. Jolin H. Vincent, John 8, 
Hart, R. G. Pardee, Edward Eggleston, H. C. McCook, 
George A. Peltz, and other representative leaders, also 
contributed largely to give new form and power to sys- 
tematic Sunday-school instruction. 

The Fifth National Sunday-school Convention at In- 
dianapolis adopted the system of uniform Bible lessons 
known as the International lessons, which has been grow- 
ing in popularity ever since. B. F. Jacobs was largely 
instrumental in securing this action by the convention, 
for the times were ripe for it, and he recognized the fuct. 

From 1873, when this system of Bible lessons was 
agreed on, the International conventions have met every 
three years,—namely, at Baltimore, May 11-18, 1875; 
at Atlanta, April 17-?9, 1878; at Toronto, June 22-24, 
1881; at Louisville, June 11-13, 1884; at Chicago, June 
1-3, 1887; at Pittsburg, June 24-27, 1890; at St. Louis, 
August 31 to September 2, 1893. 

The results of this convention history and progress 
are to be measurably seen, yet not to be fully compre- 
hended as yet, in the improved spiritual condition of the 
churches and Sunday-schools and families of the United 
States and beyond, and to God be all the glory! 

Philadelphia. 

. o> 


Importance and Work of the Boston 
Convention 


By B. F. Jacobs 


(Mr. Jacobs’s experience in Sunday-school work extends over 
a period of forty years, he having been a Sunday-school super- 
intendent in Chicago since 1856. He was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Chicago Sunday-school Union 
from 1865 to 1868, in which year he was also President of the 
Illinois State Sunday-school Association. In 1869 he was, 
with Bishop Vincent and Dr. H, Clay 
Trumbull, one of the secretaries of the 
Fourth National Sunday-school Con- 
vention. Since 1865 he has been a 
ee member of the [Jinois State Sunday- 
jess school Executive Committee, having 
- been Chairman of this committee 
since 1872, and now just re-elected for 
> three years more in this position. 
Since 1872 he has been a member of 
the International Lesson Committee, 
From 1888 to 1890 he was Chairman 
of the Cook County, Illinois, Sunday- 
school Executive Committee. Since 
1889 he has been Chairman of the Illinois Baptist Sunday- 
school Convention and Chairman of the World’s Sunday-school 
Executive Committee. Since 1893 he has been President of 
the World’s Sunday-school Convention.]} 





IIE Eighth International (Thirteenth National) Sun- 
day-school Convention to be held in Boston in June 

will be a representative body, entrusted with matters of 
interdenominational, national, and international impor- 
tance. The sessions will be held in Tremont Tcmple 
(in tle aulitorium and Lorimer Hall), and in Park 
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Street Church, opposite the Temple. It was proposed 
to hold a part of the sessions in” Music Hall, but this 
cou'd not be obtained, hence the change. 


Outline of Program 


The meetings will, God willing, be as follows: the 
Lesson Committee wi.] meet on Priday and Saturday, 
June 19 and 20, to select the lessons for 1899, and to 
complete their work; the Executive Committee will 
hold a prayer and conference meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, June 21, and will meet for business on Monday 
morning, June 22. 

The convention will meet on Tuesday morning, June 
28, in the Temple auditorium, and will hold three see- 
sions euch day in this hall. Two sessions each day 
{afternoon and evening) will be held in Lorimer Hall 
(in the Temple building), and a session will be held 
each day at noon in Park Street Church, at which Mr, 
Moody will speak. If necessary, a third evening meet- 
ing will be held in Park Street Church, 


Recommendations of the Executive Committee 


The convention will review the work of the past three 
years, and will take action for the future. The princi- 
pal recommendations of the Executive Committee will 
be as follows: 

1. That‘the field of the International Convention be 
extended to include all of Nesth America, including 
Greenland, Cuba, and the other West India islands, 

2. That the field be divided into districts, and compe- 
tent persons be secured as district field workers or super- 
inten:lents, as soon as the necessary funds are secured, 

8. That the superintendent of the work of organiza- 
tion among the colored people shall have one assistant 
now, and two assistants when needed, provided the 
necessary func's are secured, 

4. That a general secretary shall be chosen, and a 
secretury to the chairman of the Executive Committee be 
appointed, whose whole time sliall be given to the work, 

5. That a finance committee be appointed, consisting 
of well-known business men, permission being given to 
select some persons who are not members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, if desired. 

6. That the amount to be contributed by states, prov- 
‘inces, and territories be placed at twelve thousand dollars 

* per annum for three years, and that an effort be made to 
secure an additional amount of at least twelve thousand 
dollars per annum for three yeara,by individual subscrip- 
tions, the Committee believing that twenty-five thousand 
dollars per annum is needed for this work. 

7. That the Ninth International Convention, to be 
held in 1899, be held in the South, provided an invita- 
tion is received from a city with suitable accommoda- 
tions for the meetings, and located where there are 
sufficient railroad facilities. 

8. Thatthe annual meeting of the Executive Committee, 
hell in each of the years except the convention year, is of 
sufficient importance to demand the attendance of the 
mem'ers, and that the states, provinces, and territories 
be requested to make provision fur their expenses when- 
ever it is necessary to secure their attendance. 

9, That arrangements be made to secure, if possible, a 

’ large delegation from the United States and Canada to 

the World’s Third Convention, to be held in or near 

London, England, July 6.11, 1897. 

In addition to the recommendations of the Committee, 
one other matter of great importance will attract atten- 
tion. We shall at this meeting elect the fifth Lesson 
Committee, to serve in place of the present committee, 
and to select the lessons for the years 1900-1905. 

The importance of the work entrusted to the Lesson 
Commit:ee cannot be overestimated. Its work has been 
before the world for twenty-four years, and while the selec- 
tions have been criticised and the plan opposed by a few 
persons, the approval of the multitude of Sunday-school 
workers throughout the world has been plainly mani- 
fested. Mention is here made of these things that the dele- 
gates may understand the serious business in which they 
are t» engage, and that this convention may be guided by 
the Lord to select the right men. This new Lesson Com- 
mittee will select the lessons which are to be studied 
during the closing year of the nineteenth century, and 
the first five years of the twentieth century. This brings 
up once more the question asked by Dr. Gibson of Lon- 
don at the St. Louis conventiow: “ Will the old book do 
for the new century?” If it will not do, what have we 
left? Are we to restudy the Bible, or are we to begin 
with something else? Are we to follow in old paths, 
aided by all the light that now shines, or forsake them 
for ways unknown, an: follow men? 

In addition to looking atthe work at home, we must 
jook abroad, even as the Mas‘er did while talking with 
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his disciples near the we!l in Samaria. This is the hour 
of the church’s opportunity. The bells are ringing out 
the nineteenth century, and ringing in the twentieth - 
century. But where? Thereis no ninetenth century 
in many lands, It is the sixth or the tenth century in 
China or Armenia, and in some places nearer home. At 
Boston we must look across the wave, and think of and 
for those who need our help. We hope to be ready to 
report concerning the proposal made at the World’s 
Convention in St. Louis t6 send a Sunday-school field 
worker to Japan. We may be able, at the Boston con- 
vention, to decide who shall go, and when he shall sail. 

We shall also begin, at Boston, to prepare for the 
World’s Third Sunday-school Convention, to be held in 
or near London, England, July 6 to 11, 1897. The pre- 
liminary outline, as arranged, contemplates that the 
delegates will spend Sunday, July 5, with the churches 
and schools in or near London, there being on Monday 
afternoon a reception of delegates for mutual acquaint- 
ance, and Monday evening a reception at the lansion 
House by the Lord Mayor. On Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, will come the work of the con- 
vention, and on Saturday a /éte at the Crystal Palace by 
way of recreation. In 1889, over four hundred Americans 
attended the convention in London, and it is believed 
that a larger number will go in 1897. 

This organization must have a plan for work, Let us 
ask of God that we may choose the one that is from him. 
We must progress in our work, Let us advance under 
his d'rection, and go under his orders. Wemust have a 
holy purpose. Let us seek to know his mind and his 
will. We must have power, and that can only come 
from God. 

At the recent electrical exhibition in New York, the 
power was transmitted by a wire from Niagara Falls, 
and through the telephone the roar of the great cataract 
could be heard in the great city. The circuit from the 
throne of God to the, Boston convention will be shorter 
than from Niagara to the city of New York, and it is 
certain that God can communicate his power to men.* 
Let us send the message, ani call, in the name of Jesus, 
for the plan, the purpose, and the power, that we need 
for this work. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


HQ 


Preparations for the Boston 
Convention 


By W. N. Hartshorn 


[Mr. Hartshorn, publisher and proprietor of “ The House- 
hold,” has been for many years actively identified with Sunday- 
school work. First a Sunday-school teacher, later a Sunday- 
school superintendent, he has been 
for nine years a member of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee, and 
is now its Second Vice-Chairman, 
In 1889 he organized the trip of the 
Cunard steamer Bothnia, which took 
three hundred and eighty-five dele- 
gates to London to the First World’s 
Sunday-school Convention. For 
eight years be has been Chairman 
of the Massachusetts State Sunday- 
school Association, which is so well 
organized that it now employs regu- 
He writes with authority on the prepa- 





larly three secretaries. 
rations that have been made for the great convention, occupying, 
as he does, the position of Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of this convention. } 


HE delegates from Canada went to the International 
Sunday-school Convention at St. Louis in 1893 
with an invitation for the 1896 convention to meet in 
Montreal. In extending an invitation from New Eng- 
land for the convention to meet at Boston in June, 1896, 
I said, “It is not because we love Montreal less, but 
Boston more. It is not that Montreal needs this conven- 
tion less, but that New England needs it more, that we 
urge Boston. New England has never received this 
convention. Canada received it in 1881. Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and all New England, are not as large as 
Missouri, and yet they have twice the population. There 
is a fitness in taking this convention to New England. 
There are thousands of Sunday-school workers in every 
part of the country whose parents or friends or relatives 
live in Boston or New England. These conditions will 
be an incentive to increase the attendance at the next 
meeting. Weneed you! Wewant you! We will en- 
tertain you! We will make you doubly welcome, and 
pray and prepare for your coming from this time forth.” 
The invitation that Boston and New England ex- 
tended to the two thousand delegates in St. Louis in 
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1893 is now repeated with increased sincerity and earn- 
estness to the one-quarter of a million or more Sunday- 
school workers who read “Ihe Sunday School Times. 
We further express the hope that thousands of pastors, 
officers, teachers, and friends, will find it possible td be 
in attendance at this convention. It may be made the 
occasion to revisit the old home, to renew old associa- 
tions, and, in some cases, to see for the first time historic 
Boston, Plymouth Rock, and Old Concord, ‘‘ where was 
fired the shot that was heard around the world.” It is 
the purpose of this article to acquaint the readers of The 
Sunday School Times with the local arrangements that 
are being made for the reception and ‘entertainment of 
the two thousand delegates and the many thousand 
friends who are expecting to visit Boston during the 
coming convention. 


How to Become a Delegate 


Ouly regularly accredited delegates are entitled to share 
in the business sessions, Every state, territory, and prov-" 
ince in America is entitled to representation, according 
to population, on the basis of the 1890 census, These 
delegates are appointed by the interdenominational 
Sunday-school organization existing in each state, ter- 
ritory, or province. For example, Massachusetts is 
entitled to ninety delegates, who will receive their 
appointment from the Massachusetts Sunday-school 
Association. Delegates from the states, territories, and 
provinces must bear credentials from their state, terri- 
torial, or provincial interdenominational organizations, 
and such delegates must be appointed at the convention 
next preceding the meetings in Boston. But if from any 
cause such appointments have not been made, applica- 
tion sliould be made to the chairman of the state, terri- 
torial, or provincial executive committe, and, in case of 
failure then, to the Chairman of the International Sun- 
day-school Executive Committee, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
Madison and Clarke Streets, Chicago. 

In any of the Southern States of the United States 
where there exists a separate interdenominational or- 
ganization of colored people, a fair proportion of the 
delegates from such state may be chosen by such colored 
organization, providing such organization has been re- 
ported to the Chairman of the International Sunday- 
school Executive Committee, and is recogniz.d by him. 

In making appointments, preference should be given 
to well-known Sunday-school workers who are identified 
with the state, provincial, or county organizations, care 
being taken to represent the various sections of the field, 
and also the different evangelical denominations, in order 
that the best representative workers, whether pastors or 
laymen, men or women, may be selected. Although only 
delegates will be e1ititled to vote, every pastor and Sun- 
day-school worker in Christendom is cordially invited 
and earnestly urged to be present. 

The following is a list of the exact number of delegates 
to which each state, territory, and province is entitled : 


States and Territories 





Delegates ° Delegates - 
DIRE in 'cnsoscese coccee secves 66 North Carolina .............. 66 
yO eee: | RE 18 
IER 65 sé cccstis consi severe GD TERS. ceaditieeitkeres pur neecee Be 
RTGS vais sachoscne svessente BD QRQIOR: ccnscchcizrbosgen sepecoace 24 
California...... 0... --sseeeee see 54 Oklahoma Territory......... 6 
CebeOREhascecisce sodcsses sctses BE TRIGA PORE aii vsteeg ccessccee 182 
CORO Obs 6 icine ctsis6 coceis 36 Rhode Island.................. 24 
Gis deci scteintis. coset 18 South Carolina...... ........ 54 
District of Columbia........ 11 South Dakota... .............. 24 
Peis vwntes asciespeneccsense DA TORRE 650 00kecocses 00s0cesi 72 
Georgia .....0...0000 sssecseeese FE DOBRA ce ovccces sescocsseccccecee. 72 
Pi ascds voadwasns sncget sabaouiinn SE iatich oncdisstsctrcatint ees 8 
SED cactitnnmmestgulnentcssieh SA CERO ricatessstts enced . 24 
BI III cs ceteus so 20cines sospeomns GD WOM cbdncocee s0000s soccctnss 72 
Indian Territory.............. 3 West Virginia................. 36 
SOG in itis cstcccis nceests ccssces > FD,  SUENEIE ovapdcessuensdccoes 24 
IDS iets -crpooncvosieszesn GD. Wes siscss chncis Keptincts 72 
ATE 5005. sesiesccveccess FB WORE 60csiccccs cisesesccons 18 
LGB ox bo cciccce se0ese océsee 48 ——_ 
SEONG 0s co csssven secre csseccest 36 2,684 
Maryland eewses 48 Provinces 
Massachusetts ................. 90 ADbertan...c....ccscceces ccvseeees 2 
Michigan .........00-.-s00ses00s 4 British Columbia............. 5 
PERGIBOR.. 5000 060cc0 vesensccs er I 8 
Mississippi ....... ....+------ 54 Newfoundland.............. ° 9 
Pts odesaescod stapes incibe 102 New Brunswick .........:... 14 
PD ised Sccces Hhessacisies 18 Nova Scotia.............0... 18 
Nebraska. ........00.......+00s. 48 Qntario .............. ....... i: 
pO ee were ee ae 18 Prince Edward Island...... 11 
New Hampshire... sss 24 Quebee seesscssiseerees so, 50 
New Jersey ..........000-5 +. 60 
New Mexico.........0. seseseee . £ 212 
RSW TOME ncctsticcccevesstan 216 





1 Note.—The chairman of the local executive committee may be 
ascertained by writing to the pruper state secretary. See list on 
pege 344 of this issue.—Tug Eprror. : 
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Free Entertainment 


The Sunday-school workers of Boston and its suburbs 
bid you come, and will furnish supper, lodging, and 
breakfast free in their Christian homes for two thousand 
delegates and representative Sunday-school workers. It 
is thought that it will not be convenient for the delegates 
to return to the homes furnishing entertainment for din- 
ner, on account of the time it would consume, Dinners 
can be procured for from twenty-five cents to fifty cents 
very near the Temple. Hotels and good boarding- 
houses will furnish special rates to those who attend the 
convention but not as delegates. Husbands and wives 
of delegates will be afforded the same hospitality that is 
extended to the delegates themselves. Any person ex- 
pecting to attend this convention, and entitled to enter- 
tainment, or wishing special rates at hotels, should write 
to the Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, Mr. 
E. A. Gilman, 201 Columbus Avenue, Youth’s Com- 
panion Office, Boston, Massachusetts, who will send more 
detailed and complete information. If possible to state 
at this time, name the hour when you will arrive in the 
city. All delegates and friends will find at the railway 
station or boat landing, beneath the banner of the Re- 
ception Committee, a member of that committee ready 
to give further information. Members of our Reception 
Committee will be recognized by their white caps. Our 
guests will be free at all times during their 
stay in the city to accost wearers of this cap, 
and request information and direction. 






Convention Halls 


The new Tremont Temple (just completed, 
May 1), Rev. Dr. Lorimer pastor, will be the 
headquarters of the convention, where most of 
the meetings will be held, and where the vari- 
ous convention committees will have their 
headquarters at the time of the convention. 
This magnificent and modern church building 
has been constructed with special reference to 
just such a convention as this, It has several 
fine auditoriums, all under the same roof, with 
an aggregate seating capacity of over five thou- 
sand; numerous committee rooms; accommo- 
dations for light lunches, ete., all of which will 
be at the disposal of the convention. The main 
hall will be appropriately decorated, and an 
opportunity will be given for the display of 
state, provincial, and territorial maps, if they 
are sent early enough for the committee to 
arrange them,—a week before the Opening of 
the convention. 

Park Street Church is famous in the annals 
of Congregationalism, and will be used for 
other meetings. It is on the opposite side of 
the street from the Tremont Temple, within a 
stone’s throw. 





Badges 


Badges should be provided by each associa- 
tion for its own delegates, indicating the state, 
province, or territory from which they come. 
In addition to that an official convention badge », 
or pin or button will be furnished every ac- ~ 
credited delegate by the Boston Committee of 
Thirty. This souvenir will be given when the 
delegate sows his credentials and is duly regis- 
tered, and it will be the “Open S.same” to all the privi- 
leges of the convention. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


The Passenger Traffic Associations, representing near- 
ly all the roads in the United States, have granted a 
rate of one full fare and one-third, on the certificate 
plan, for delegates and friends to this convention. To 
secure this rate, each delegate must purchase a first- 
class ticket to Boston, when he will receive from the 
ticket agent a certificate properly filled out. This cer- 
tificate must not be dated earlier than June 17; that is, 
you can begin your journey to Boston as early as June 
17. On or before Saturday, June 27, this certificate 
must be properly signed and witnessed by proper officers 
at the convention, and the return ticket purchased, 
which will cost the holder of the certificate only one-third 
the amount paid for the going ticket, and you do not 
néed to leave Boston for the homeward trip until Wednes- 
day, July 1. It is expected that many of the delegates 
will plan to stop over at Northfield,* the seat of Mr. 
Moody's summer school, on their way to Boston. The 
Fitchburg Railroad will permit holders of tickets via the 
Hoosac Tunnel Line, en route to Boston, to stop over at 





1 Nore.—See Mr. Moody’s invitation, on page 345 of this issue.— 
Tue Epitor. Sf 
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Miller’s Falls, Friday or Saturday, June 19 and 20, and 
spend Sunday, June 21, at Moody’s School at North- 
field, Massachusetts, and such tickets will be accepted 
from Miller’s Falls on Monday, June 22, to continue the 
journey to Boston. The cost of the side trip from Mil- 
ler’s Falls to Northfield and return to Miller’s Falls is 
fifty cents. Very much more complete information con- 
cerning transportation may be obtained by addressing 
the Chairman of the Transportation Committee, Mr. 
H. N. Lathrop, 107 Haverhill Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Transportation Committee have planned an 
excursion to Plymouth, Saturday morning, June 27, 
also to Concord and Lexington. Plans are also in hand 
for a personally conducted trip to Old Orchard Beach 
and the White Mountains, with Sunday at Old Orchard, 
a day among the White Mountains, a night at the Tip- 
Top House, and return via water and rail to Boston in 
time for the delegates to leave for home, Wednesday, 
July 1. 
Exhibition of Modern Sunday-school Appliances 

The Boston committee are making a collection of the 
best appliances and publications that are used in 
modérn, improved Sunday-school work. Spacious rooms 
in the new and elegant Tremont Temple will be set 
apart for this novel feature of the convention. The 
primary department will have a .specially attractive 
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Tremont Temple. 


exhibition. The librarian is to be generously remem- 
bered. That committee solicit photographs and plans 
of modern improved Sunday-school rooms. Dr. F. N, 
Peloubet, W. W. Main, and Miss Bertha F. Vella, con- 
stitute this committee. Address 110 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


The Primary Teachers’ Daily Conference and Lunch 


Miss Vella, the Primary State Secretary of Massachu- 


setts, is completing plans whereby the primary teachers ° 


attending the convention can lunch together, and hold 
at least one hour’s conference and social daily. The cost 
of the lunch will be nominal. These daily conferences 
will be helpful and pleasant in many ways, and inspire 
the primary teachers to do better work. A definite pro- 
gram for each of the four days is being prepared. 


Familiar and Inspiring Music 


The Music Committee desire to provide music that 
can be sung by every one of the delegates, and of such 
character that this part of the service will inspire conse- 
crated enthusiasm. It is probable that Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 1-5 inclusive, bound together, will be used; thus 
furnishing a great reservoir of familiar words and music. 
Some unique chorus features will be introduced. 


George K. Sommerby, 33 Summer Street, Boston, or- 
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ganizer of the Christian Endeavor Chorus, is chairman 
of this committee. 


The Pastoral Committee 

From the day that the International Committee ac- 
cepted the invitation from Massachusetts to hold its 
next session in Boston, the conviction has been upon 
many hearts that the coming to New England of these 
leaders in the Sunday-school arm of the church should 
be the occasien of great spiritual blessing to every 
church and Sunday-school in New England. Yielding 
to this conviction, a Pastoral Committee was appointed 
to prepare an addre-s to the pastors of New England, 
That your readers may know our plans, and unite their 
prayers with ours, I make brief extracts from the 
address from the Pastoral Committee to the pastors of 
New England. 

“The sincere and earnest purpose of this address to 
the churches and Sunday-schools is to enlist their spir- 
itual aid in making the Eighth International (Triennial) 
Sunday-school Convention, to be held in Boston, June 
23-26, a great spiritual power. The Sunday-schools 
cannot be dissociated in thought, spirit, or purpose 
from the vital and organic work of the Christian Church. 
Why not, therefore, let there be a call to prayer for the 
great convention? The Pastoral Committee are happy 
and hearty in the suggestion that the Sabbath pteceding 
the convention, June 21, be set apart as ‘ Inter- 
national Convention Sunday.’ Upon this day 
it is requested that every pastur preach upon 
the cause of the Sunday-school and such phases 
of the work as may seem to him best, having in 
mind its history, purpose, and results. It is 
also asked and urged that upon the midweek 
prayer-meeting previous to the ‘ Convention 
Sunday’ there be united prayer for the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit upon all sessions ~ 
of the convention. This convention will have 
the great work of appointing the International 
Lesson Committee, who shall shape the course 
of Bible study for a fifth period of years, Let 
this important appointment be made the sub- 
ject of prayer in all the churches, It will be 
interesting to know that this triennial conven- 
tion comes to New England for the first time. 
Boston will give it a happy welcome.” 

The Pastoral Committee consists of five pas- 
_ tors, all of whom are leaders in Sunday-school 
work of New England. The Rev. C. H. Spald- 
ing, 256 Washington Street, Boston, is the 
chairman. 

For information not given or obtained from 
the several departments named in this article, 
please address Hamilton 8. Conant, Secretary 
of the Comm '‘ttee of Thirty, 110 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 

Boston, Mass. 


Cr 


The Lesson Committee 
at Work 


By Warren Randolph, D.D. 


[Dr. Randolph’s activity in Sunday-school work 
has been largely through his connection with the 
International Lesson Committee, although from 1872 
to 1877 he served most efficiently as the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Pub!ication Society. He was elected a member 
and Secretary of the International Lesson Committee at the 
time of its first organizing in 1872. 
He still holds this position, which 
carries with it duties of the most 
exacting and laborious nature. His 
faithfulness in this work is shown 
by the fact that he has been absent 
from but one meeting of the Com- 
mittee in twenty-four years, and in 
that instance was prevented by a 
blizzard from reaching the place of 
meeting, although he was for more 
than three days on the road. He 
has personally written the titles, 
Scripture passages, and Golden Texts of each Sunday-school 
lesson, from 1873 up to the present time. He has traveled, in 
the service of the Committee, more than thirty thousand miles, 
and has written eight Triennial Reports of the Committee’s 
work, besides’an additional report for the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention, which he presented in Londou in 1889.] 





TO GREAT movement springs altogether suddenly 
into existence, Years of preparation are oftcn 
needed. Unseen forces are long tending to results which 
burst out at length as unexpectedly as streams burst out 
from under hillsides, and then flow down to gladden all 
the lower plains. 
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The year when the International Sunday-school move- _sons for “ a series of years not exceeding seven.” Added 


ment took shape can at once be given. But back to its 
origin it cannot be so easily traced, Like the manifold 
springs from which great rivers start were the many 
influences which issued in this great movement. Which 
contributed most to the final result it would, indeed, be 
hard to say. The rivulets united and became a well- 
defined stream, which burst out at length at Indianapolis 
in 1872. For the fifth time in the history of thecountry, 
delegates from the Sunday-schools of the United States 
then met in national convention. Two hundred and 
fifty-four delegates were present frum twenty-three states 
andthe District of Columbia. The one absorbing ques- 
tion taken up was whether a uniform lesson might not be 
agreed upon for Sunday-schools of every name and 
everywhere. A debate, earnest but unacrimonious, ran 
through many hours, Objections were stated with great 
force and clearness, and were answered with gteat elo- 
quence and fulness ; and when the vote was taken, show- 
ing but ten in the negative, the friends of the measure 
could not curb their joy, but sprang to their feet, and 
sang, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
The next step was to secure a committee to select the 


lessons. On the following day five ministers and five’ 


laymen were chosen, representing the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Congregational- 
ists. The following were their names; the Rev, Drs. 
John H. Vincent, John Hall, Warren Randolph, Richard 


Newton, and A. L. Chapin, and Messrs. Philip G. Gillett, ” 


George H. Stuart, B. F. Jacobs, Alexander G. Tyng, and 
Henry P. Haven. Four of these, Drs. Newton and 
Chapin, and Messrs. Stuart and Haven, have since died ; 
and four, Drs. Vincent, Hall, and Randolph, and Mr. 
Jacobs, are still in the Lesson Committee service. The 
commission given to the committee was: ; 

“To select a course of Bible lessons for a series of 
years not exceeding seven, which shall, as far as they 
may decide possible, embrace a general study of the 
whole Bible, alternating between the Old and New Tes- 
taments semi-annually or quarterly, as they shall deem 
best. And this coumittee shall have power to fill any 
vacancies that may occur in their number by reason of 
inability of any member to serve.” ; 

While the convention was still in session, the commit- 
tee met for organization. Dr. Vincent had been made 
chairman by vote of the convention, Dr, Randolph was, 
by vote of the committee itself, made secretary. By 
subsequent re-election, both the chairman and secretary 
have been continued in office from 1872 till now. 

On the morning of the day when the Lesson Commit- 
tee was appointed the convention voted: ‘That the 
Sabbath-school Association of Canada be invited to ap- 
point a committee of two, one minister and one layman, 
to co-operate with the committee of ten appointed by 
this convention to prepare a uniform series of lessons ;” 
and “that the Sabbath-school Association of the British 
provinces be invited to send delegates to the next National 
Convention of the United States, and that such convention 
be hereafter designated and known as ‘ The International 
Convention of the United States and British America,’ ” 

In accordance with this vote, Dr. J. Munro Gibson 
and Mr. A. Macallum, as Canadian representatives, were 
added to the committee of ten, and took their seats with 
the committee at its first regular meeting. Mr. Macal- 
lam has since died; and Dr. Gibson, having removed to 
England, is now a member of the Corresponding Lesson 
Committee in London, and is its chairman. 

The first regular meeting of the committee, to lay out 
its work and make its selection of lessons for the first 
six months of 1873, was held in the city of New York, 
May 23,1872. Since then the successive lesson commit- 
tees have held thirty meetings, and, in doing their work, 
have traveled not far from two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand miles, not including a trip to London, made by the 
secretary and some other members of the committee, to 
lay the Lesson Committee work before the World’s Sun- 
day-school Convention in 1889. 

The committee’s term of service is six years. Since 
the inauguration of the work at Indianapolis in 1872, 
four Lesson Committees have been appointed,—the first 
at Indianapolis in 1872, the second at Atlanta in 1878, 
the third at Loaisville in 1884, and the fourth at Pitts- 
burg in 1890. But the work goes steadily on, and so 
many of the members have in each instance been reap- 
pointed, that, like the United States Senate, which never 


_ dies, the committee has practically had a continuous 


existence for almost a quarter of a century. 

The committee’s method of work is very simple, 
though a great deal of work is involved. The require- 
ments and limitations fixed by the appointing conven- 
tion must be kept in mind. ‘The whole Bible, “as far 
as possible.” was to be covered, and by a course of les- 


to this was the distinct understanding that the committee 
should make no note or comment whatever upon the 
lessons chosen, The aim has been to lay out such a 
course of lessons as will enable Sunday-schools to 
study the Bible as a book. Questions of date and 
authorship, of exegesis and criticism, the Lesson Com- 
mittee was not appointed to settle or discuss. -What- 
ever individual opinions upon these matters the members 
of the committee may have they are not expected in this 
connection to make apparent. These are matters quite 
beyond the range of ordinary Sunday-schools. As to 
how far schools able to do it shall pursue these advanced 
studies, it is not for the Lesson Committee to say or indi- 
cate. A different but definite work the committee was 
asked to do. A book of 1,214 large octavo pages, when 
printed in fair-sized type, and purporting to be the Word 
of God, was put into the committee’s hands, with a request 
that said committee would point out what parts of it can 
and should be studied in Sunday-schools in a given time. 
That is all the committee was asked to do. That is all 
it has done. The committee undertook it gladly because 


‘of love for the Book and love for the work. From first 
‘to last it has been a Jabor of Jove. Not a dollar has any 


member of the committee ever received for this service. 

The committee meets once a year. In the earlier 
part of the undertaking more frequent meetings were 
held. The members of the committee being chosen 
from widely separated sections of the country and from 
Canada, it has been thought only equitable that meet- 
ings should be held at such points as would fairly divide 
the fatigue of travel. Iu addition to what is thus gained 
for the committee, without materially increasing the 
expense, Sunday-school workers have frequently repre- 
sented that it is helpful to them to have a meeting of 
the committee in their vicinity, especially when a public 
meeting is possible. For these reasons meetings have 
been held at points as remote as Montreal and Nashville, 
Chicago, Boston, and Richmond, The longest journey 
to attend a meeting of the committee was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Palmer, from New Orleans to Montreal, in 1884, 
—a distance of four thousand miles, going and returning. 
The time needed for the preparation of the lesson helps 
by writers and publishers, and especially to get the lesson 
expositions to the distant colonies of Great Britain, 
makes it necessary for the committee to keep about two 
years in advance of the schools. 

The general plan of work having been agreed upon at 
the first meeting of each committee, each member knows 
from year to year what the work at the next meeting is 
to be. Thus each one is able to make a private study of 
the portion of Scripture to be taken up. For several 
years it was common for members to come to the 
meetings with carefully prepared lists, which were then 
considered by all. The pressure of other work after- 
wards made this impracticable, except bya few. Finally 
the plan was adopted of appointing a sub-committee of 
from two to four to prepare a scheme of lessons for the 
ensuing year, print it, and send it in advance of the 
meeting to each member of the general committee. In 
this way the committee, upon coming together, is pre- 
pared to begin its work. This is the plan now pursued. 
Of course, it imposes an extra amount of work upon 
some, and it is attended with a small expense ; but it is 
believed to be the best plan yet adopted. It enables 
the committee to do quicker and better work, and is, on 
the whole, quite satisfactory. 

For the sake of being as free as possible from interrup- 
tion, the committee’s meetings are all now held in hotels. 
A meeting generally lasts for two days. Never begin- 
ning later than nine or ten in the morning, and taking an 
hour or so for dinner, and as much more for tea, the com- 
mittee is otherwise in continuous session till nine or ten, 
and sometimes till nearly eleven, at night. Those who 
have tried that kind of work need not be told that when 
the committee comes together it is for no light labor. 

The expense of travel and of hotel accommodations is 
paid by the publishers of Sunday-school Jesson helps. 
Each meeting of the committee costs from fivé hundred 
to six hundred dollars. The aggregate seems large, but 
so large a number of gentlemen cannot be brought 
together from such distant points, and be properly enter- 
tained for two days or more, for less. The amount is 
apportioned by the treasurer of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention among the publishers who are 
known to use the International lessons, some of whom 
derive large revenues from the sale of their lesson helps. 
They are asked to contribute according to the ratio of 
their Sunday-school publications, which the Jargest pub- 
lishers do with the utmost readiness, the only reluctance 
being shown by those who pay the least. 

As large a parlor as can be obtained is secured for the 
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meetings. The three requirements fora duzen or fifteen 
men, sitting together for ten or twelve hours, are room, 
light, and air. The chairman always sits at one.end of 
the council table, the secretary at the other. As a matter 
of course, the first thing done is to read a portion of the 
Word, and then follows a season of prayer, sometimes 
led by one, sometimes by two. Then the books are 
opened, and the work begins. No man’s previous prepa- 
ration is accepted without what seem to be good and 
sufficient reasons. Each lesson and golden text is sepa- 
rately considered. Thus the work proceeds till the first 
draft of the lessons is completed. But it is not yet 
ready for the public. As soon as possible after the 
meeting the secretary prepares a copy of the selections 
made, for the corresponding committee in London. In 
addition to this, he now prints the same, and sends 
copies to various lesson writers and publishers, asking 
for comments and suggestions. When these are re- 
ceived, they are filed, and at the next meeting are laid 
before the committee. They are then carefully consid- 
ered, and, if the suggestions made are thought to be 
improvements on the committee’s sclections, the sugges- 
tions, coming from whatever source they may, are 
adopted. The secretary then puts them through the 
press, the Methodist Book Concern having printed the 
lesson lists, without charge, from the beginning until 
now. The slips are then sent to Mr. Biglow, Treasurer 
of the International Convention. He sends them to the 
publishers, who pay their proportion of the expense of pre- 
paring them, Neither thesecretary nor any member of 
the committee has anything to do with this distribution, 
The slips received, the publishers put them at once into 
the hands of their appointed writers. These writers 
treat them as they see fit. Each expounds and enforces 
the Scripture in hand asseen from his pointof view. For 
this work the Lesson Committee has no responsibility 
whatever. The committee’s work is done when the les- 
sons are put in the hands of the printer. At this point 
begins the work and responsibility of publishers, writers, 
and teachers. And so the story runs as to how we get 
the International lessons, 

It ought to be added that the men who do this work 
are taxed almost to the limit of endurance with other 
labors. There has never been “a man of leisure” on 
the committee. Men already busy have, from first to 
last, been called to this service. They have been asked to 
add this work to pastoral cares and professional labors 
and business perplexities which were enough to fill their 
heartggnd fill their hands. But they have consented to _ 
bear this additional burden, cheered by the manifest 
appreciation of the best people in the world, and assured 
of the approval of Almighty God. 


Newport, R. I. 
Yo 
Field Work of the International 
Sunday-School Convention 
By William Reynolds 


[For almost forty years Mr. Reynolds has been in active sér- 
vice in the Sunday-school field. In Peoria, Illinois, in 1861, 


he and his wife organized Calvary Mission Sunday-school, 
which six years later, under their care and support, grew into 
Calvary Church. 
school. 


Mr. Reynolds is still superintendent of that 
At the close of the war, he was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Illinois State 
Sunday-school Association, when 
there was inaugurated probably the 
greatest campaign of township, coun- 
ty, and district Sunday-school con- 
ventions that has ever been known. 
Throughout this country Mr. Rey- 
nolds has, perhaps, done more than 
any other one person in organizing 
the states and territories and the 
provinces of Canada for Sunday- 
school work. He has been twice 
President of the Illinois State Sun. 
day-school Association, and was Presi- 
dent of the Fifth International (Tenth National) Sunday-school 
Convention, held in Chicago ba 1887. In the same year he 
relinquished his business to give his entire time to the Sunday- 
school work of this country and Canada in behalf of the Inter- 
national Convention, as International Field Superintendent. 
Of what he has accomplished in this position the following 
article from his pen and his triennial reports can give but a 
glimpse. ] . 





HE International Sunday-school Convention will 
convene in the city of Boston, June 23, and its near 
approach is, in the religious world, a matter of great 
interest. 
The work of this convention is divided into two 
departments, under the direction and control of two 
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committees, elected to serve six and three years respec- 
tively. These committees are, first, the Lessgn Commit- 
tee, which meets annually, and selects the International 
Sunday-school lessons, known as the International les- 
son system, or course; and, second, the Executive Com- 
mittee, which is composed of one member from each 
state and territory in the United States, and each prov- 
ince in Canada. The duty of the latter committee is to 
look after the increase and improvements in Sunday- 
school work in the United States and Canada. 

This work is conducted through a system of conven- 
tions and institutes in states and provinces, counties and 
townships, or districts. The design is to ‘reach every 
Sunday-school and every teacher in the land. The in- 
gathering is done by house-to-house invitation, and this 
upbuilding is accomplished by normal classes or teachers’ 
training-classes. 

There is another department of work that has been 
recently added, called the home-class department, which 
seeks to enlist those who, for various reasons, cannot or 
will not attend the Sunday-school, in the regular study 
of the lesson. 

It will thus be seen thatthe International Convention 
cover’ the entire range of Sunday-school work save the 
planting of schools, which is left to the several denomi- 
nations and the Sunday-school unions. 

The International Executive Committee employs a 
field superintendent, also several field workers, and a 
colored field superintendent, who labors among his own 
people in the South. ‘ 

As the general Field Superintendent, it is my duty to 
visit each state, territory, and province, and see to it 
that an organization is effected, suitably officered, and 
efficiently conducted. This work takes me all over the 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Gulf to 
beyond the Lakes. There are no states or provinces I have 
not visited, with the exception of Alaska, and few cities 
and towns of any considerable size in which I have not 
spoken, and presented the co-operative Sunday-school 
work. I have been able to hold annually about twenty- 
five sfate and provincial conventions, and twenty 
county conventions and institutes, besides making the 
same number of Sunday-scliool addresses in as many dif- 
ferent cities. Thisrequired about twenty thousand miles 
of travel each year. I have been giving my entire time to 
this work for nearly nine years. In ali that time I have 
never missed an appointment because of sickness, and 
only one by delay of trains. God has followed me 
through “dangers seen and unseen,” and I have been 
wonderfully preserved and greatly bless:d in this de- 
lightful work. It has brought me if touch with the best 
people in the Jand. The best people are in the church, 
and the best of the church are in the Sunday-school, and 
the best workers in the schools attend the conventions, 
where I come in contact with them. Few persons are 
privileged to have so extensive an acquaintance and 
fellowship with the best Christians in our land. The 
opportunity to help others to a better way is a great 
boon. No one can estimate the good done through this 
instrumentality,—encouraging the discouraged, “lifting 
up the hands which hang down, and confirming the 


feeble knees,” enlisting those who “ with good will do 


service” when shown the way. We cannot do good 
without getting great good, so I feel that the work has 
been a means of grace to me personally. “ He that 
watereth shall be watered also himsel!,” is a promise I 
have proved and tried. 

My note-books are full of touching incidents that 
have come under my own observation during these years 
of travel, showing the need of such work,.and how God 
sets his own seal upon it. I am in receipt of a letter 
to-day from a little town away off among the mountains 
of Northern California, which I visited two years ago, 
traveling twenty-two miles across the mountains, in an 
open conveyance, to meet a company of Sunday-school 
workers living on the side of the mountains aud in the 
valieys below. Reaching there, I found a little church 
crowded with people waiting for me to come and tell 
them about the work,—how they might better conduct 
their schools and teach their classes. For more than 
two hours I stvod before that little company, answering 
their questions, and helping them to better methods and 
better work. We then took a recess fur supper, again 
assembling at seven o’clock, when I took the platform 
until ten o’clock. God helped me to show them how 
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I could hear their songs of joy echoing through the 
valleys, and sounding in the mountains like an angels’ 
chorus from the skies. Now, after two years, I have a 
letter from one of their number, telling of the good work 
that abides and shall be “the joy and crown” of this 
International Association in the day of Christ’s appear- 
ing. This letter informs me that the influence of that 
little convention among the mountains has been far 
reaching and blessed. 

It is a good thing to make people dissatisfied with 
present attainments. It leads to improvement. I was 
coming out of a church where I fad made an address on 
“Better Work for God,” and overheard a conversation 
between two women. . One said, “I am so dissatisfied 
with my work I believe I will give it up, and resign my 
position as a teacher.”” The other said, ‘I am not sat- 
isfied, but intend to improve my work.” Our motto is 
“ Enlarge and Improve.” “ We must lengthen our cords 
and strengthen our stakes.” God will help us to do it, 


Wherever I go I tind Christians awaking to the im-- 


portance of the Sunday-school.work as indispensable to 
our national existence, as well as to the prosperity of the 
Church. I find a great hungering for better methods of 
work. “Anything is good enough for God” is passing 
away, and a desire that God should have the best is 
taking its place. Great progress is being mavle in the 
quality as well as the quantity of our work. © Our con- 
ventions are more practical and helpful. We have now 
reached the point where we must have trained teachers 
for our work. And we have these training-classes in 
our schools, We have the material in our young peo- 
ple’s societies, and a competent teacher cin be found in 
almost every church. I have such aclass in my own 
school. Our work is stimulating the denominations to 
greater activity, which is a.good thing; but they should 
realize that there is no less need for this co-operative 
work. Much can be done by a federation of forces that 
never can be accomplished by one denomination alone, 

Sectarianism is fast vanishing away, and fraternal de- 
nominationalism is taking its place. These Sunday- 
school conventions have done more than any other 
agency to bring about this desirable end. 

I find that such county Sunday-school rallies as have 
been held annually in Michigan for the past two years 
have contributed greatly to the interest of the school, 
and, at the same time, given an opportunity to show the 
strength of the Sunday-school forces in each locality, 

Another blessing flowing from interdenominational 
Sunday-school work, and witnessing to its power, is the 
men it has developed. Bishop Vincent gained his repu- 
tation as a Sunday-school man, and owes his present 
position largely to that reputation. Chautauqua was 
started as a Sunday-school idea, and from it has grown 
that marvelous Chautauqua course of reading and train- 
ing. D. L. Moody received his first impulse as a worker 
and speaker in his Sunday-school in Chicago, and upon 
the platforms at the Lilinois Sunday-school conventions. 
These were open to him long before he had access to the 
pulpits of our churches. B. F. Jacobs received his 
training in the Sunday-school, and in it conceived 
the idea of a uniform system of lessons for the entire 
world, 

I might mention a host of others who are the direct 
product of this movement. What God has done is a 
foretaste of what he is about to do with other lives 
through the power of the Sunday-school work. Men 
prominent in business and the professions are coming 


_ into this work, and I verily believe that in this great 


Sunday-school movement, more than in any other, Christ 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied, 
Peoria, Iil. 


CAS 
Forgotten Sunday-School Leaders 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
[Reprinted by request from The Sunday School Times of March 2, 1889. } 


N THE Sunday-school field,as in every other, the 
men who are prominent as leaders are sure of rec- 
ognition while they aré immediately in sight of those 
whom they lead. But when they drop out from sight, 
others take their places, and they are liable to be lost to 
memory as well as to sight. Tiis is a matter of no im- 
portance to them, for their reward is not with men, and 


better to work and teach, and give them inspiration to Ahey are already beyond all thought of self or of personal 


go forward. I was truly sorry when the hour for purt- 
ing came. It was good to be there. After the singing 
of the hymn “God be with you till we meet again,” we 


_ said ** Good-by,” probably for the last time on earth, and 


all turned their faces homewar:l, some living ten, some 
twenty, ard some thir vy, miles sway, 





reputation; but it isa matter of importance to those who 
remain, for the present can never be rightly estimated 
except in the light of the past; and only as former lead- 
ers are held in deserved honor can the present leaders be 
recipients of the honor which fairly belongs to them, 
A do ait is with l-aders, so it is with popular organiza- 
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tions and agencies. Those which are now prominent, 
too often overshadow and obscure the grand record of 
those which were before them. g 

This truth has fresh illustration by a series of public 
criticisms on the alleged omissions of prominent leaders 
and organizations in the Sunday-school field, by the 
writer of this article, in a volume recently published by 
him under the title of “ Yale Lectures on the Sunday- 
school,” These criticisms would in themselves not 
justify any notice by the writer in the pages of The 
Sunday School Times, if it were not for the ignorance 
which they indicate of important data in the history of 
our American Sunday-school system; but, in view of 
this indication, they do seem to call for special notice 
and correction, as a means of information to readers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

In a recent editorial notice of the writer’s volume 
above referred to, in the Sunday School Journal, which 
is the authorized publication in its sphere of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, there is this comment: “ We 
cannot but utter a single word of complaint, that he [the 
lecturer] has done such scant justice to a few of the 
living men who did so much at the right moment to make 
the International lesxons first a possibility, and then a 
success, He hax strangely omitted to mention such 
names as J. H. Vincent and B. F, Jacobs; and there is 
no allusion to the great Chautauqua movement.” And 
as showing that this view of a supposed omission in that 
volume is held elsewhere than in one denomination of 
Christian workers, a no:ice of the same volume, in The 
Christian Union, says: “ There is only the merest allu- 
sion to Chautauqua and the Sunday-school assemblies 
which have sprung from it, marking a peculiar and very 
important movement in American life;” and again, “It 
would seem difficult, also, to convey a fair impression of 
the growth of the Sunday-school in America without 
mention of Bishop Jolin H. Vincent, who has probably 
done more to shape its character than any other man.” 
Other periodicals have similarly noted the omission in 
this volume of a specific mention of Bishop Vincent, and 
of the Chautauqua movement; all these notices showing 
the same lack of comprehension of the plan of the booed 
noticed, through a failure to observe the absence of 
other names and other agencies than tliose immediately 
familiar to their writers. 

That Bishop John H, Vincent is, and long has been, 
the ablest and most eminent representative of the Sun 
day-school cause in America, isa fact beyond all doubt 
or question. That the Chautauqua Assembly is pre- 
eminent as an agency for extending and popularizing 
knowledge among Sunday-school workers and other 
Christians, is equally indisputable. And if, indeed, it 
were true that the principal workers in the American 
Sunday-school field of the last quarter of a century were 
referred to, or properly might have found mention, in 
the “* Yulé Lectures on the Sunday-scliool,” it would have 
been an inexcusable error if John H. Vincent's name 
had not been there, at the head of the list. So, again, 
if the varidcs organizations and agencies by which the 
Sunday-school cause at large has been fostered and pro- 
moted during the same period of time had been subjects 
of consideration in that series of lectures, an omission of 
Chautauqua would have been an indefensible mistake, 
But inasmuch as the “Yale Lectures on the Sunday- 
school” were limited to atreatment of the origin, develop- 
ment, end methods of the Sunday-school as a teaching 
agency of the local churches, there was no place in them 
fur a consideration of those organizations and associations 
which promoted their general progress, such as conven- 
tions, institutes, assemblies, or societies. And as no 
attempt was made in those lectures even to outline the 
history of the Sunday-schoo! cau-e for the last half- 
century of i's progress in this country, no name of any 
of its representatives or leaders during this period found 
a mention there. So, as a matter of fact,if John H. Vin- 
cent had been a hundnd times more able and eminent 
than he is, and had the work and influence of Chau- 
tauqua been a thousand fold that which its warmest 
champions now claim for it, no place for a natural and 
legitimate mention cither of John H. Vincent or of Cian- 
tauqua could have been found in the pages of the “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-school” without marring the 
underlying plan of those lectures which shows itself from 
their opening to their conclusion, And the reason why 
the critics have not recognize: this fact seems to have 
been that their minds were more occupied with the 
living leaders of the cause they observe, and with the 
chiefest contemporary agency for its promotion, than 
with the long list of former worthies in the same sphere 
of work, or the many efficient agencies fur its extension 
and upbuilding in days long prior to t .ese. 

It seems strange, indecd, that those critics who supposed 
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that the absence of John H. Vincent's name from the Yale 
Lectures was a special omission, did not observe the 
absence of such other names as James Gall, of Edin- 
“burgh, who, sixty years ago, initiated the plan of the 
analytical study of limited passages of the Bible, which 
plan, taken up afterwards by the Sunday-school unions 
of England and America, became the basis of all our 
modern lesson methods in the Sunday-school ; of Fred- 
eric A. Packard, of Philadelphia, who, also sixty years 
ago, as the representative leader in the work of the 
Asierican Sunday-school Union, was the editor of a 
weekly Sunday-school periodical, with its weekly lesson 
notes and its quarterly review plans, on the basis of Gali’s 
system, who did so much to promote the normal-class 
training of teachers, and whose pioneer volume in this 
‘line, under the title of “The Teacher Taught,” put its 
impress on the minds of at least two generations of 
Sunday-school teachers ; of John Todd, also of Philadel- 
phia, whose volume of lectures on “ The Sabbath Schoo!,” 
published more than fifty years ago, was the means of a 
marked advance in the spirit and system and methods of 
Sundty-school work in both America and England; of 
R.G. Pardee, of New York, whose zealous and intelligent 
advocacy and illustration of teacher-training throughout 
this country, from twenty to thirty years ago, achieved 
more iu that direction than the labors of any one man in 
that field in his day, and who was a pioneer in the matter 
of state and county organization for Sunday-school evan- 
gelizing and improvement; of John 8. Hart, who was, for 
» the first twelve years of its existence, the Editor-in-chief 
of The Sunday School Times, and whose work on the 
principles and methods of Sunday-school work, under 
the title of ‘“ The Sunday School Idea,” stands without a 
rival in its sphere to-day ; of Truman Parmalee, of Utica, 
and of Albert Judson and Harvey Fisk, of New York, who 
were inventive beginners in the department of skilled 
lesson helps in the American Sunday-schdol; andso of a 
host of others of a former generation. These men labored, 
and we have entered into their labors. No man living 
can say that he does not owe much of the best power he 
possesses to-day, in behalf of the Sunday-school cause, 


en to the life and work of these his predecessors in the field 


*e cultivates. Yet the absence of any mention of any 
one of these Sunday-school worthies in the Yale Lectures 
does not seem to have attracted the attention of those 
critics of that work whose thought was wholly with the 
men now on the stage of action,—reaping their reward in 
the honor so freely accorded by their living fellows, The 
living are worthy of all the honor they receive, but let 
not the noble dead be forgotten by those who live to 
earry on the work so well begun by them. 
Tf, indeed, the attempt were made to outline the his- 
tory of organized work id the general Sunday-school 
field, it would be necessary to give large prominence to 
the American Sunday-school Union, which, from fifty to 
sixty years ago, was relatively far more of a power in 
behalf of the Sunday-school cause throughout America 
than the Chautauqua Assembly is to-day, and which has 
never intermitted its activities to the present hour; and 
the great convention movement, which first showed itself 
prominently in a national gathering in New York City, 
fifty-seven years ago, that convention being the équal, in 
its representation, its spirit, and its pians of progress, of 
the best of the la'er gatherings in the same line, when 
the times and the means of communication between dif- 
ferent portions of the country are taken into considera- 
tion. It is, in fact, from that national convention, with 
the discussions that it started, that all our present system 
of conventions and institutes, with their later phases of 
assemblies, really had their beginning. Yet the absence 
of any description of the convention movement, or of 
the earlier and later work of the American Sunday- 
school Union, is unnoticed by those persons who sup- 
pose that everything that is good is new, and that only 
that which is now prominent is worthy of more than a 
passing thought. 

B. F. Jacobs is also mentioned by some of the critics 
as a living worker who ought to have been named in the 
Yale Lectures for his prominence in securing “the intro- 
duction of the International lesson system. It is true 
that Mr. Jacobs deserves a unique place in that period 
of history, whenever its recital is in order. On this 
point Dr. Vincent said emphatically: “‘ The conception 
of a uniform lesson for the whole country was, so far as 
we can see, the fruit of Mr. Jacobs's bral and heart. 
He proposed it. He pleaded for it. Ile persevered 
when denominational and commercial rivalries embar- 
rassed those who were in sympathy with it. He was 
full of enthusiasm and good-natured persistency. He 
would not let any man say him Nay.” And Edward 
Ezgleston referred to “ thateincarnated : steam-engirie of 
a man Jacobs,” as “the father of the idea of a national 
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uniformity of lessons,” and the pusher of his plans for 
the success of that idea to their completion. But B. F. 
Jacobs recognized the truth that the International lesson 
system was a thing of life, and that it was of God's cre- 
ating, rather than of man’s inventing. He said of it, 
while yet pressing for its adoption: “ This plan was born. 
It was not made. . . . There is not a man, living or dead, 
that can stand up to-day and say that this thought is his, 
or mine, or yours, There are no men that have any 
right to special honor in this matter. Thank God it is 
all his! as it is all from him, of him, and to him; and 
blessed be his name! fog him, and for him only.” And, 
indeed, if at the last the International lesson plan had 
not had the hearty support of John H. Vincent and 
George A. Peltz and Henry C. McCook, and others 
interested in the movement as a whole, the new plan of 
Bible study would never have had the favorable start 
which God secured to it. But all this is in the line of 
a detailed history of that movement which was not 
attempted in the ‘‘ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,” 
and which has yet to be written satisfictorily. 

In accordance with the plan of the Yale Lectures, 
there was a mention in them of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circles, and: of the Christian Endeavor 
societies, as auxiliary agencies to Sunday-school work 
in the local churches ; and, again, there was a reference 
to the method of Bible study now common in local Sun- 
day-schools, through the adoption of the International 
lesson series, But these mentions did not demand a 
detailed history of the formation and progress of the 
general organizations which had called the local auxil- 
iary helps into being. Nor did the lecturer feel called 
upon to make up a roll of the heroes of faith and works 
in the field of American Sunday-school activities for the 
past three-quarters of a century. Yet he does not hesi- 
tate to say that, had he attempted such a task, he should 
have feit bound to give the chief prominence to those 
men of mark in former days—the forgotten Sunday- 
school leaders—who initiated the great movements for 
good which are now being carried on so ably by their 
more popular and more eminent successors, 
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Sunday-School Statistics of the World 


Compiled for the Second World’s Sunday-school Convention, beld at 
St. Louis in 1898, by the Statistical Secretaries, E. Payson 
Porter, New York, and Edward Towers, London. 
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SUNDAY~ ve aCHERS. SCHOLARS. 








\SCHOOLS. TOTAL. 
EUROPE. | 

England and Wales............. 37,201 585,457 | 5,976,537 | 6,561,994 
Scotland wssad 62,994 | ‘694,860 | "757,854 
27,740 308,516 | 336,256 
310 | 4,212} © 4'422 
513 | 37,195 | 7,708 
8,043 55,316 | 58,359 
11,534 147,134 | 158,668 
3,800 60,000 | 63,800 
34,983 749,786 | 784,769 
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| 066 | 1,122 
a 777 15,524 16,301 
, 180 3.230 3,410 
ocetaeun - & 17,200 242,150 | 259,350 
Switzerland. | 1,687 | 6 916 113,382 | 120,298 
European Turkey................ } 3 | 175 | 1,564 | 1,739 
| | 

jen. incteding Ceylon......; 5,48 10,715 197,754 208,469 
wer 107 | 440 4,876 5,3°6 
Siam.. pesive 16 64 | 8.9 873 
China. 105 1,053 5,264 6,317 
JaPAR...... .... _ 10 | 390 7,019 } 7,409 
Central Turkey........ sthebwesousel 516 | 2,458 25,833 28,283 
AFRICA. | 4,246 -| 8455 | 161,394 169,849 

NORTH AMERICA. | } 
United States............cccceseese | 128. 173 (1,205,949 | 9,718,422 |11,024,371 
RUNING} cavich nivage areshe opticeqenbes 8,386 | 69.521 576,064 | 645,585 
New Foundland & Labrador. 359 | 2.275 22,976 | 25,251 
ee | 2385 | 9,673 110,233 | 119,906 
Central America & Mexico.. 50 | 1,300 15,000 | 16.300 
SOUTH AMERICA. i 30 | 3,000 150,000 | 153,000 

OCEANICA. | | 
PRR rrr an 4.765 | 54,211 | 586,029 | 640,240 
Fiji Islands... ‘ ws} 1,474 | 2,700 2,909 45,609 
Hawaiian Islands. . 20 | 1,413 15,840 17,253 
Other Islands. ..................... 210 } 800 | 10,000 } 10,800 
WORLD. 224,562 | 2,239,738 | 20,268,923 22.508,661 
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Sunday-School State Secretaries 


For the convenience of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, a list is here given of the names and 
addresses, so far as known, of the secretaries of the state, 
territorial, and provincial Sunday-school associations in 
America. All questions and communications on organ- 
ized Sunday-school work may be addressed, in their 
respective localities, to the secretaries named. The 
Editor will be glad to know of any errors or omissions 








in this list, which -is, of course, subject to constant 
change. 


ALABAMA, ®......... . . Ed. T. Witherby, Shelby. 
ARIZONA TEERITORY,. . . .-* + M. W. Messinger, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS,....... ~, . . . John W. Glenn, Batesville. 
CALIFORNIA,. .. 3. .5%-. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Oakland. 
CONS. 6 i eS eo George M. Scott, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT, ....:. William H. Hall, West Hartford. 
pT el beta pe ee at he Aubrey Vandever, Clayton. 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, * . James L. Ewin, Washington, 
PARMA 6 aceon odie ae Mrs. A. J. Phares, Yalaha. 
Dg 061540 tae tele aie ed Asa G, Candler, Atlanta. 
pp arta eRe a ae ee Walter 8S. Bruce, Buise City, 
ee RTA ee eee Oe W. B. Jacobs, Chicago. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, ~. . Miss Alice E. Robertson, Muskegee. 
Se ea ee rags Charles D. Meigs, Indianapolis. 
ee 3s eS, ele se. 8 Mrs. Mattie M. Bailey, Shenandoah, 
Be ae eae eae J. F. Drake, Topeka, 
AE tars Seay as yer Miss M. F. Huber, Louisville, 
WAI Fok bhi p 2k es . - Rev. B. P. Snow, Yarmouth. 
pe SS ae - + + . . Frank Woods, Baltimore, 
MASSACHUSETTS, .. .+. . . . Joseph N. Dummer, Bostcn. 
as: 9 6 Sie in ee eee we M. H. Reynolds, Owosso. 
RES eR ES aa ahs W. J. Semelroth, St. Louis. 
DS A a eae eve as 8. A. Swiggett, Helena. 
PPM EE fo Ni See 8k ee *. . Rev. F. L. Nash, Carson. 
New FIAMPSHIRE, ....... John G. Lane, Manchester. 
NEw JERSEY,...... Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Trenton. 
FRO RO as. Sa Rev. A. MeIntyre, Raten. 
ee BO 8 aR 8 EN ae Timothy Hough, Syracuse. 
NortH CAROL’NA, ...... ~". . W. H. Muse, Durham. 
NortH DAKOTA, ..... William E. Gifford, Valley City. 
oe eee + « . « « Marion Lawrance, Toledo. 
WR ote so sis) 0 te Boule es F. R. Cook, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, ....... Rev. C. J. Kephart, Annville. 
RHODE ISLAND,......... W. B. Wilson, Providence. 
SouTtH CAROLINA, . Rev. Walter I. Herbert, Laurens. 
Sourm DaxoTa,........- Rev. H. M. Springer, Clark. 
TENNESSEE, ......:.-. Rey. Isaac Emory, Knoxvi-le. 
ee a eee a et Curtis P. Coe, Paris. 
RES ara er . . +. .C. H. Parsons, Salt Lake City. 
VREMONT, .. s 6-- Rev. J. H. Babbitt, West Brattleboro. 
VIRGINIA... . . «+... » » Charles P. Rady, Richmond. 
Want: sc. SEA eats Feo H. L. Sizer, Seattle. 
WOMEN, Ss Rey. A. G. Benjamin, Oshkosh. 
Wr) SS eS ee aS J. Fr. Jenkins, Cheyenne. 
pe Pe et te at ae es W. H. Irwin, Brandon. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, . Rev. A. Lace, Sussex. 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND "_LABRADOR-Charles P,, Ayre, St. 


Johns. 
eee ROA 625 6 3% tees Parker Archibald, Halifax. 
| rE ee ie eri ee Miss J. Munro, Toronto. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND,.... . D. Stewart, Summerside. 
GUS 56 oo Se eee D. Torrance Fraser, Montreal. 
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Members of the International Sunday- 
School Committees 
The Executive Committee, 1893-1896 


B. F. Jacoss, Chairman, Madison and Clark Sts., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

D. f. Wore, First Vice-Chairman, Laclede Building, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

W. N. HartsHorn, Second Vice-Chairman, 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 

FRANK Woops, Seceretary, 812 Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

L. H. BiéLow, Treasurer, 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 

WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Field Superintendent, Peoria, Illinois, 


110 Boylston 


i A are te ar Hon, John G, Harris, Montgomery. 
Alaska Territory,. ...... Sheldon Jackson, D.D., Sitka. 
Arizona Territory,. ....... M. W. Messenger, Phenix. 
re eee Be eae Sr D. L. Bourland, Little Rock. 
GORE 5 Rie ns Digiatian’'s D. C. Cook, Los Angeles. 
IES. 635 ce se neem A 3,18 James Stenhouse, Denver. 
ae ae William H. Hall, West Hartford, 
SPOUOMIN Dy 5.0 0.-0' 0.0, 0: 0-sy w or eM ack Biche BER REK le 
District of Columbia,. . . . D. Perey Hickling, Washington. 
Florida,. . . ... . . .John Thorhas Porter, Grand Ridge. 
CORR 6 eas OS ON ee John W. Wallace, Augusta. 
DES hts 6 8 Fas OS &. 8 Walter 8. Bruce, Boise City. 
eS Se a i eae are eee B. F. Jacobs, Chicago. 
Incian Territory, ........ M. F. Williams, Muskogee. 
DO sok SES 5 C. D. Meigs, Jr., Indianapolis. 
RS Ry Ree Mn Maer /William Tackaberry, Sioux City. 
a a are as ee Hon. T. B. Sweet, Topeka. 
Kentucky, ...... Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville. 
ROG, gets CS RS E. P. Mackie, New Orleans. 
BE ey Te 9-<— 0 OW lp eee Albert W. Butler, Rockland. 
ORTON sé, 0, 6.6 “bare ng) dv a6 Frank Woods, Baltimore. 
Masrachusetts,. ....... William N. Hartshorn, Boston. 
NS osc Sa a Roe be Fas E.*A. Hough, Jackson. 
pee ee oe L. W. Campbell, Minneapolis, 
Se ee James B. Streater, Black Tawk. 
RNG 2. ks 6 oo 6 6-8 te D. R. Wolfe, St. Louis: 
Memes, «sao en < wiv. ds abe Ebben Sharpe, Helena. 
Pe ee ee Rev. J. D. Stewart, Aurora. 


Nevada, . . . Rev. George R. Bird, Carson City, 
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New Hampshire, . . . . . Prof. George W. Bingham, Derry. 


New Jersey,......-++-+-: George W. Bailey, Wenonah, 
New Mexico,!.......- Rev. TC. Battie, Albuquerque. 
pe”, ae . . W. A, Duncan, Ph.D., Syracuse. 
Wa I oe hie es H. N. Snow, Durham. 
pS Se ee ee J. M. Wylie, Drayton. 
Geb Gi od sy 6 one 8% W. A. Eudaly, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma Territory,....... Rev. J. E. Platt, Guthrie. 
I es. ow eb acs gee + ee E, W. Allen, Portland. 
Pennsylvania, . . . . Ion, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Meme teees,... .2 i's. A. B. McCrillis, Providence. 
Gedth Cavotina,: ........ C. If, Carlisle; Spartanburg. 
I <9 5s: 0 0 0 8 8 te es R. N. Kratz, Mitchell. 
EN ae a Hon. John R. Pepper, Memphis. 
SS 5 a Si ja se ae ee Hon. David H. Scott, Paris. 
Uta Territory, ......- C.. Hi. Parsons, Salt Lake City. 
Wess. ss be Rev. J. H. Babbitt, West Brattleboro. 
sss gs we ee eee J. B. Gregory, Lynchburg. 
I IR Aas alee age ee D. 8. Johnson, Tacoma. 
West Virginia, ....... Prof. T, C. Miller, Morgantown. 
EE, 3 6.3 0 6's 6 8 Rev. A. J. Benjamin, Oshkosh, 
ED fe tans cas, 4h Mlk a ies caster ae A 
PS 285 Gc poe =. 8 J. J, Maclaren, LL.D., Toronto. 
Rs era os gS 6's SUS ag Seth P. Leet, Montreal. 
New Brunswick, ...>...... 8. J. Parsons, Woodstock. 
EMI 4 5 XG 6, 0.04.9 = Charles H, Longard, Halifax. 
Prince Edward Island, ..... W. P. Archibald Cavendish. 
le RE a lS ed J. M. Johnson, Winnipeg. 
CED. 5 27 ow Gos seth boss Sel mee eee 
EE cai a6. Whe a & Sat Rev. John Fernie, Lacombe. 
Newfoundland,....... George H. Archibald, St. Johns, 


The Lesson Committee, 1894-1899 
JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Chairman, Topeka, Kansas, 
WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary, Newport, Rhode Island. 
John Hall, D.D., New York. 
Hon. 8. H. Blake, Q.C., Toronto, Ontario. 
B. F. Jacobs, Chicago, Illinois, 
Rev. Moses D. Hoge, Richmond, Virginia. 
W. G. E, Cunnyngham, D.D., Nashville, Tennessee. 
J. R, Sampey, D.D., Louisville, Kentucky. 
H. Louis Baugher, D.D., Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
John Potts, D.D., Toronto, Ontario. 
J.8. Stahr, D.D., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Massachusetts. 
D. Berger, D.D., Dayton, Ohio. 
Prof. J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., Lebanon, Tennessee. 
B. B. Tyler, D.D., New York. 
Corresfonding Members (British Committee) 
Rey, J. MuNRo Q@psson, Chairman, London, England, 
W. H. Groser, London, England. 
Rev. C. H. Kelly, London, England. 
8. G. Green, D.D., London, England. 
Prof. Alfred Cave, D.D., London, England. 
Charles Waters, London, England. 
Edward Towers, London, England. 
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Dwight L. Moody’s Invitation to the 
Boston Delegates 


East NORTHFIELD, Mass., Jan, 15, 1896. 
Dear Mr. HARTSHORN: 

I have learned that the International Sabbath- 
school Convention is to meet in your city the latter part 
of June next, and, believing that special preparation is 
necessary for the Lord’s work, I wish to extend to all 
the delegates a cordial invitation to come to Northfield 
for a few _days of prayer and spiritual uplifting pre- 
vious to taking up the matters of vital importance to the 
Sabbath-school interests of our country which, I under- 
stand, are to be considered at this great triennial con- 
vention. I believe that a helpful preparatory service 
could be arranged for the two or three days previous to 
the assembling of the delegates in Boston, and I trust 
that your Executive Committee may see fit to extend 
this invitation to the Association. 

Praying for God’s guidance in the deliberations of 
this convention, I am 


Yours truly, 


Avion 


B. F. Jacobs’s Approval of Mr. 
Moody’s Invitation 


Curcaaco, Ill., March 18, 1896. 
Mr. H. 8. Conant, 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. : 


Dear Brother :—I heartily second Mr. Moody’s invita- 
tion to the delegates to the International Sunday-school 
. 
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Convention to be held in Boston June 28, 24, 25, and 26, 
to spend a few days at Northfield in preparation for the 
convention, and I believe it would be very helpful. 


Yours in the work, 


Cr 


Picturesque Northfield 


By Mrs. George C. Needham 


HAT the red Indian saw and felt, he was wont to 
express in some one word, brief, pithy, and de- 
scriptive. Squakheage, the aboriginal name for North- 
field settlement, was such a word, embodying all those 
characteristic outlines of rivers, brooks, meadows, woods, 
mountain ranges, and fishing-places that are grouped to- 
gether about this township of the Connecticut valley. 
Northfield, its English name, was so given because, when 
thus called, it. was the northernmost settlement on the 
great river, — Quin-neh-tuk-ut, the long river with 
waves, 

Picturesqueness is that quality which makes objects 
worthy of becoming pictures. Northfield scenery pos- 
sesses this qualification in an unusual degree. But its 
views are not stationary pictures; for what strikes a 
stranger most peculiarly and pleasantly is the shifting 
panorama character of the scenery. As icebergs at sea 
are ever altering their coloring, now green, then blue, then 
fiery opal, or suddenly changing to dull, sullen gray, so 
the hill ranges which completely encircle Northfield 
have a fashion of varying their tints and perspective for 
the continuous diversion of the beholder. 

The writer has gazed out upon one point of the hori- 
zon at early dawn, when the river mists enveloped the 
valley, and been under the perfect hallucination of look- 
ing upon a vast inland sea, wrought upon by a storm, 
and tossing up wild, lead-colored waves. A few hours 
later, and that same angle in the landscape had under- 
gone a marvelous transformation. The bold hill-tops we 
so much admired yesterday, and longed to explore, are 
seemingly wiped out of existence. A sweet, smiling 
expanse of meadow lies before us, fringed with shrub- 
bery, but never a mountain to be seen. There is the 
sky, and there are tlie nearer Jandmarks, but beyond all 
is plain, and we wonder intensely how tlie mists could 
have annihilated the hills, At sunset, looking again in 
the same direction, our surprise became excessive. We 
saw a few hillocks yesterday; to-day, in the clearer at- 
mosphere, there are scores on scores; melting away into 
the long distance, creviced by shadows, tinted by high 
lights, and checkered by well-kept farms. And we ex- 
claim, This is a new place! or, My vision is demented ! 
But day after day, as this same strange panorama un- 
folds itself, as the eternal sun gives us three hundred 
and sixty-five gorgeous and diverse sunsets, and the fan- 
tastic river mists keep up the'r lovely masquerading, we 
say, Truly Northfield deserves its praise of being uniquely 
beautiful. The artificial has supplemented the natural 
at Northfield, and for lovers of sports it abounds in well- 
arranged and well-shadell tennis courts. For the angler 
there are twenty-five brooks tributary to the Connecti- 
cut; for the botanist there are plateaus of maidenhair 
and other delicate ferns, and abundance of wild flowers ; 
for the geologist there are specimens of rare beauty ; and 
and for the pedestrian or cyclist there are ‘“ freaks of 
nature,” time-honored and interesting. 

But Northfield may be said to be essentially distin- 
guished fur its high moral tone as a community. Sodom 
was beautiful for situation in the well-watered plain of 
Jordan; but in Sodom the righteous were few, and the 
people were given up to wickedness, In Northfield, the 
righteous are many, and its citizens are devoted to piety, 
sobriety, and industry. 

This is a second feature which impresses a stranger so 
peculiarly and pleasantly. It is most rare to find a 
locality where there are no drinking-saloons, and where 
no liquor can be bought, where a smoker on the street or 
campus is a novelty to be ashamed of himself, where the 
song of praise is more frequently heard than the oath of 
profanity, where there is no police force but the volun- 
tary vigilance-eommittee of all the citizens, where one’s 
personal property is perfectly safe, and one may forget 
to lock his front door, and retire ia biessed safety. But 
such are the unexaggerated facts about Northfield, the 
queenly town of decency and good behavior. 


forth field, Mass. 
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fFOR CHILDRENS (OnE 
Why Mehetabel Meditated 


By Minnie L. Upton 


EHETABEL is one of the little girls of whom we 

sometimes read who “haven't time” for the 

things which they are occasionally expected to do,— 
washing dishes, setting the table, rocking baby, etc, 

One night she lay awake a long time trying to go to 
sleep. Suddenly she felt exceedingly light and airy, 
and everything looked very bright, and then, in a trice, 
she found herself in the most delightful place imagina- 
ble. It was just one big picnig grove, with swings and 
hammocks, and a lake and boats, and croquet grounds, 
and the loveliest chance to do all the things that she 
liked to do. 

And, just as she began to realize that she was really 
there, the most gentlemanly of boys approached her, 
and asked if she would not like to swing. She intended 
to smile, and say, “ Thank you, I shall be delighted; ” 
but, instead, her mouth pulled down at the corners, and 
these words fell in whining tones from her vouting lips, 
“T haven’t time!” 

The nice boy looked rather surprised, but made no 
comment as he walked away; and soon a bevy of laugh- 
ing little girls danced along, and asked her to play cro- 
quet. She expected to say, enthusiastically, “Oh, I 
shall like it so much!’ But she on'y made a dismal 
grimace, and her obstinate tongue repeated the words to 
which it was best accustomed, “I haven’t time! ” 

The little girls looked blankly at her and then at each 
other, and walked slowly away, wondering what she had 
todo. She certainly didn’t look very busy. 

Next a charming lady came and asked her to take a 
ride in the little sail-boat that lay rocking lazily on the 
sparkling waves, Now, of all the things in the world 
that Mehetabel liked, sailing was the thing she liked 
best. And she was just going to say so, when her lips 
parted, and out popped, this time with a positive snarl, 
“T haven’t time!” 

The lady lifted her eyebrows a little, and said she 
was very sorry as she turned away; and in a few 
moments Mehetabel saw her helping the little girls and 
the polite boy into the boat. 

Poor Mehetabel’s head was ina whirl. What could 
be the trouble? Who was to blame? Trying to think 
made her so dizzy that she lost her balance, fell over 
into the lake with a great splash, and—awoke! 

Then she lay really awake for a long time, meditating 
very hard. And since then she has had a great deal 


more timé than ever before to do things for other people’s 
pleasure. 


Boston, Mass. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these colunins, 


——— 


Recognizing Faithfulness 
By Ben Hains 


HAT Sunday-school superintendent or worker has 

not felt the need of more study of the lesson on 

the part of the scholars, and pondered over the ques- 

tion in hopes of finding some way to promote this 
good end? 

The ordinary method of marking the class-book does 
not do this; one straight mark for attendance is given to 
the most careless, unruly member, as well as to the prompt, 
faithful scholar. In our own school, we found that com- 
paratively few of the younger scholars even looked at the 
lesson before the school hour, and many did not know 
where it was until its reading in the opening exercises; 
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our tardy record was also unenviable, generally one-third 
of the main schvol coming in after the bell rang; the 
attendance of the children upon the church services might 
also have been u great deal better. A poor state of things, 
indeed, but how many schools could duplicate it! 

With the beginning of our school year, last November, 
we concluded to make a clrange from the “ one straight 
A mark ” system to one that should make a 
more just discrimination. Instead of the 
L C straight mark there was substituted a 
cross, the upper arm (A) signifying “At- 
tendance,”’ the lower (P) “ Punctuality,” 
P the left-hand mark (L) a “ Learned Les- 

son,” and the right hand (C) “ Church Attendance.” - 
Our school is called to attention by the first line or two 
of the opening song upon the organ, when the bell taps, 
and the page is given out. Those not in before the bell 
taps are considered tardy, so that the opening notes of 


the instrument give tim@fur any about the door to enter 


before the bell rings. 

There is a definite standard for a “learned lesson” 
which applies to old an young, and is, that the lesson 
must lave been reud over before the school hour, and 
that one verse inust be committed to memory and recited, 
and that that verse is to be the one that the individual 
scholar thinks really the best im the lesson, whether long 
orshort; and this latter requirement makes necessary 
the reading: f the lesson with careful regard to the mean- 
ing, as well as the letter. 

The “church attendance” is that for the preceding 
Sunday, and either morning or evening service is counted. 
Any scholar having a perfect record in all four points 
for the month is, at its close, marked one hundred per 
cent on the class-book, and, as there are four points each 
for four Sundays, making sixteen points in all, each mark 
missing counts six and a quarter per cent,—though we 
do not count the fractions,—so that a scholar who was 
perfect for the whole month except for being tardy once 
would be marked ninety-four per cent, and one who had 
four marks missing (for instance, late once, absent from 
church once, and unlearned lesson twice) would be 
marked seventy-five per cent, Absence from Sunday- 
school fur one Sunday would not necessarily deduct 
twenty-five per cent; for the scholar may have been 
present at church, and had a Jearned lesson, reciting the 
verse to his parents, or in class the following week, hav- 
ing read the lesson over at the proper time, in which 


case he would have missed but two points, and his per-" 


cent wou!'d be eighty-eight. 

The record of a scholar who was perfect the first Sun- 
day, late the second, absent from church the same day 
(which would be noted on the book the following Sunday), 
and imperfect in lesson the fourth, would be like this: 


! | 

Q Witlie Roberts. a-+ -| Lr 
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At the close of the month, when the percentages are 
entered on the class-book, the average per cent of the 
whole class is figured up in the ordinary way, and entered 
on the bottom of the book ; and on the following Sunday 
morning, ut the close of the lesson, the name of the boys’ 
and girls’ classes having the highest average percentage 
are called out, and a member from each comes to the 
platform and receives a banner, which stands at that 
class seat for the coming month. We have a neat white 
silk banner for the highest girls’ class, and a green one 
for the boys’. The highest average percent for last 
month was attained by a class of boys from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age, and,was ninety-nine per cent,— 
every member being perfect excepting one, who was 
tardy ouce. In months having five Sundays there are, 

of course, twenty points counting five per cent each. 
This system applies only to our main school, Out of 
an average attendance of two hundred to two hundred 
and ten in the main school, there were, last month, sixty- 
six who scored one hundred per cent, the weather being 
unfavorable, while the preceding month, with more 
pleasant weather, there were seyenty-eight. The names 
of those who make one hundred per cent are placed on 
the blackboard, and remain there for the following 
month ; and we have made arrangements with the live 
superintendent of our state Sunday-school Association 
to give a diploma, signed by the state officers, to each 
member of the school who has one hundred per cent for 





_ the entire year,—which is, in the eyes of the children, 


quite a “recognition.” The effect upon our school has 
been exceedingly satisfactory, and the attendance of the 
Sunday-school scholars on the church services noticeably 
increased. 

If the secretary has not the time to give to this work, 
appoint some bright bey or girl from one of the older 
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classes as special assistant, and it may be a means of 
developing a new-Christian worker. 


New Albany, Ind. 
CS 


Coin cards are sometimes useful in 
gathering offerings on special occa- 
sions or for special objects. The cards 
have round holes in which different sizes of coins fit, and 
are covered with paper, back and front, after the coins 
are put in. The Presbyterian Sunday-school of West 
Duluth, Minnesota, has recently purchased. new hymn- 
books by this method. The superintendent, 8. 8, Wil- 
liamson, says that he was at his wits’ end to know how 
to get the money for the needed books. But, seeing in 
The Sunday School Times a hint as to coin cards, he at 
once adopted the idea, distributed cards with printed 
directions, asking each giver to make an offering corre- 
sponding to one cent for each year of age. Teachers 
and scholars responded gladly, and the desired amount 
was easily raised, 


Coin Cards for 
Special Giving 


os 


Occasional Bible drill, during the gen- 
eral exercises of the Sunday-school, is 
a good thing. Let the superintendent 
select beforehand a few brief passages from various parts 
of the Bible. At the appointed time, let him call upon 
different classes or individuals to turn to these passages 
one by one, as rapidly as possible, and to read them. In 
this way, familiarity with the Bible and a knowledge of 
the location of its several books will be promoted. If 
the passages selected have a bearing on the lesson of the 
day, all the better. 


Gaining Familiarity 
with the Bible 





Overloaded Primary Lessons 


By Julia E. Peck 


T IS the easiest thing in the world for a primary 
teacher to get into ruts, and, in struggling to get 
out of ruts, it is the next easiest thing to accept and use 
without question all the material which comes in her 
way, and to experiment with it upon her class, accord- 
ing to the other teacher’s idea from whom she borrowed 
this latest fad, by the means giving more time and 
attention to this new thing than to the peculiar needs of 
her class. 

So eager are we to have the best and newest in the 
primary class, that we thoughtlessly drop old ways 
before we quite grasp the meaning of the new, and soon 
find ourselves adrift, without methods and without a 
settled plan of work. 

With bundles of our new material at hand,—blocks, 
sticks, toy animals, sewing-cards, and what not,—the 
inexperienced primary teacher thinks that with all these 
things with which to illustrate her lesson it will be 
necessary to give but slight attention te the Bible text. 
She will merely skim over the outline of the lesson 
story, and make much of this pretty illustrative ma- 
terial, These things will greatly attract the children, 
and (no doubt about it) hold their attention. Hold their 
attention—to whatend? Teach them—what? 

Before planning to use this material, let us decide, 
with each lesson, three questions: Of what use is this 
material ? When shall I use it? At what point drop it? 

It would take too long to explain here that much. of 
this so-called kindergarten material is not kindergarten 
material at all, or that it is used for so-called “‘ kinder- 
garten object lessons,” when there is no such thing in a 
kindergarten proper as an object lesson. But we can 
discuss why a teacher who is not a trained kindergartner 
may sometimes find it useful, and why she will some- 
times find that it stands in the way of better things. 

In the study of the child mind, the first thing we learn 
is that little ones cannot listen unless they are interested. 
Something they can see and handle holds them when an 
abstract thought which the teacher presents cannot 
reach them. Hence our search for an object which will 
explain to them better than our words the meaning of 
the text. If, however, the children are already perfectly 
familiar with the olject used, and it holds for them no 
new meaning as presented in this connection, the pri- 
mary teacher wastes time who gives it place in this lesson. 
Frebel taught that “building up teaches more than 
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pulling in pieces.” Children love to learn by “ making 
things.” Ifthe meaning of the lesson can grow clear to 
the child by the work of his own hands in using this 
material, then we are safe to 1¢t-him have it. 

On the other hand, aimless, undirected arrangement 
of it is worse than harmful. Allowing the child a care- 
less use of these things for the sake of holding his at- 
tention or entertaining him, will lead to careless, irrever- 
ent thoughts of the most sacred truths which we are here 
to teach. We should use this material according to the 
needs of our childzen, 

If, for instance, those present are in kindergartens 
during the week, handling these things under trained 
teachers, they need change from these tools on Sunday. 
If the Sunday-school teacher is not a trained kinder- 
gartner, the children will recognize her unskilful use of 
this material in their Bible lessons,—material which 
they see in their secular lessons scientifically handled 
during the week,--and for this reason their Sunday- 
school will seem to them to stand on a lower plane than 
their day scliool. 

On the other hand, if our class is made up of mission 
children, who never see a pretty toy or a dainty thing 
at home or school, this material, if wisely used, may find 
a most valuable place in the class as a taming, refining 
influence. 

A wall about a certain beautiful garden reminds me of 
the barriers we build around our lesson truths with this 
heap of cumbersome material. 

How dare we do it without first making the most care- 
ful study of our children and their greatest need? for 
by this barrier, which we so carelessly build around that 
which is sacred and holy, we may shut our children 
away forever from the Fountain of Life, and keep them 
from paths which lead to the Master’s feet. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Analyzing each verse of the lesson is 
a method that the Sunday-school 
teacher may often find helpful, both 
in preparation and teaching. A good specimen may be 
seen in notes recently used by teachers in the Ainslee 
Street Presbyterian Sunday-school of Brooklyn, New 
York, the lesson being on the parable 6f The Great 
Supper. Similar analyses might be mage by any teacher 
at home. 


Verse Analysis in 
Lesson Preparation 


Verse 15.—A Great Truth. Where was Jesus at this time? 
What things had he been saying? What great truth did one 
utter? What is the kingdom of God? 

Verse 16.—A Great Supper. How did Jesus use the man’s 
statement? Who only could make a great supper? How may 
this be likened to the gospel feast ? 

Verse 17.—A Great Jnvitution, Who were invited? Why 
send his servant now? What was the invitation? Who was 
this servant? Who have the privilege now of inviting ? 

Verse 18.—A Great Surprise. What did the invited say? 
Why this indifference? Was such a declension an insult? 
What class does this first one represent ? 

Verses 18, 19, 20.—Great (Small) Excuses. What were the 
three excuses? Were they true or false? Were they good or 
bad? What class do the second and.third represent? 

Verse 21.—A Great Disappointment. What did tie servant 
report? How did the host feel? What did he do%? Who are 
the poor, maimed, halt, and blind? 

Verse 22.—A Gre.t Provision. What did the servant say? 
What does this room imply? Who may come to the gospel 
feast? i 

Verse 23.—Great Urgency. What did the Lord answer? 
What were these highways und hedges? Why this urgency? 
Why is compulsion needed ? ; 

Verse 24.—A Great Loss. Who were first bidden? Why did 
they not come? What did they lose? 


a. 


Rocks of Offense 4 Very considerable portion of the 
teacher’s work consists in steering. 

If not very careful he will run into dangers that may 
prove fatal to one pupil or another. These are not so 
likely to be theological dangers as dangers of personal 
affropt or offense. Suppose he has a class of young 
women, for instance, The father of one may be a poli- 
tician; of another, a locombtive engineer; of a third, a 
newspaper reporter. If the teacher is not familiar with 
these family relations, he will be in danger of seeming to 
speak slightingly some day when he is drawing an illus- 
tration. If he happens to remark upon the inaccuracy of 
reporters, the dubious methods of politicians, the sooty 
and greasy clothing of the engineer, he may, without 
intending to, inflict an incurable wound. Such remarks 
are easily.taken as slighta. They are rocks of offense, 
which must be steered clear of. .But this cannot be 
certainly done unless the teacher knows the pupil’s home 
surroundings. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1896 














Warning Against Sim..........ccccsessceseerserereeees Luke 13 : 22-30 
1, April 5.—) 6, ‘phe Resurrection of Christ (Easter)......... Luke 2: 1-12 
2. April 12.—Parable of the Great Supp seceee Laake 14: 15-24 
3 April 19.—The Lost FOund...........-...00-sccsseeesseeresetnee coneenees Luke 15: 11-4 
4. April 26.—The Rich Man and Lazarus Luke 16 : 19-31 
5. May 3.—FaitDr.)..........cecee-ecsecessissessennsnsnnvensnennaceessensersensn senses Luke 17: 5-17 





ness Lake 18: 17 
... Luke 19: 11-27 
... Luke 20 ; 9-19 
... Luke 21 : 20-36 

Luke 22 : 24-37 
Luke 23: 33-46 






10, —LeSSONS OD PLAY CL.........0..-0csscee-cenere 
7. 17.—Parable of tlie Pounds................. 
8. May 24.—Jesus Teaching in the Temple 
9. May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold........ 
10. June 7.—Warning to the Discipl ° 
11, June 14.—Jesus Crucified 
12. June 21.—The Risen Lord 
13. June 28.—Review. 








Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


=e 
Study 24.—Friday, April 7, A. D. 30 
Luke 23 ; 1-56. 
I, Crericism. 

Luke’s account of the trial and execution of Jesus is based 
in general on the source used by the other synoptists, but he 
adds much valuable material, Thus the charge (Luke 23: 2) ; 
the examination by Herod (vs. 5-16); the words of the crowd 
and Jesus (vs. 27-32) ; the story of the two thieves (vs. 39-43). 
In general it can be said that, on the other hand, when his 
account is based on the common synoptic source, it is briefer 
than that of Ma'thew and Mark (for example, comp. v. 3 
with Mark 15: 2-5; vs. 33 and 34 with Mark 15 : 22-27). 


II. Toe EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 

Recall the trial of Jesus before the high-priest and council. 
We come now to a second stage. 

1, The Trial before Pilate. Notice here the progress of 
events. (1.) The charge (vs. 1, 2). The Jews knew that 
Pilate could rightfully condemn Jesus to death on a political 
charge alone. Analyze their accusation into its parts. Had 
any part any justification? Note what impressed Pilate 
(v.3; comp. John 18 : 33). (2.) The examination (v. 3). 
For other details see Mark 15: 2-5; John 18; 33-38. (3.) 
The acquittal (v. 4). (4.) Pilate’s attempt to throw upon 
Herod the responsibility of yielding to the Jews’ demands 
(vs. 5-7). Jesus was a Galilean, and might thus be properly 
transferred to Herod. (5.) The action of Herod. Notice the 
contempt of Jesus for this “fox” (v. 9; comp. Luke 13: 32), 
and the treatment accorded him (v. 11). (6.) Pilate be- 
gins to yield to the pressure of the Jews (vs. 13-16). He 
offers to scourge Jesus, and yet desires to release him (v. 20) 
in place of Barabbas. This desire to release him was evi- 
dently sincere (v. 22). (7.) Pilate yields (vs. 24, 25). Yet 
even after this he tried to persuade the crowd to have mercy 
(John 19 : 4-12),-and was overcome only by the threat his 
misgovernment made doubly dangerous (Juhn 19 : 12). 


_ Nothing could be plainer than that Jesus did not die as a 








revolutionist. As what, then, did he die? 

2. The Crucifixion. (1.) To Calvary. Jesus evidently was 
growing physically weak (v. 26). Note that none of his dis- 
ciples appear to have been near him at thistime. The words 
of Jesus (vs. 28-31) imply both that the women were not his 
friends from Galilee (v. 28) and that fearful misery was to 
come upon the city from the parties that were killing him 
(v. 31); that is, both Jews and Romans. (2.) At the cross. 
Note the different groups: (a) the malefactors (vs. 39-43) ; 
(b) the enemies (vs. 35-37); (c) the centurion and soldiers 
(vs. 34,47); (d) the multitudes; (¢) the women and other 
friends from Galilee (v.49). (3.) The death of our Lord 
and Saviour (v. 46). Notice that Luke does not recount the 
agony of Jesus (Mark 15 : 34), and alone has preserved the 
beautiful words of verse 46. Noie the effect of this noble 
death upon the centurion (v. 47 ; comp. Mark 15: 39). That 
Jesus was truly dead see Jolin 19 : 32-35. 

3. The Burial. Notice Luke’s characterization of Joseph 
(v.51; comp. Mark 15:43). For the exact time of his request 
see verse 54 and Mark 15:42. Compare this action with that 
of Nicodemus (John 3:1,2). Notice the respect with which 
he treats the body of Jesus (v. 53). Notice again the faith- 
ful women of Galilee (comp. Mark 15: 47). For the sealing 
ef the tomb see Matthew 27 : 62-66. 

Ill. Torres ror Specian Srupy. 

1. Compare the charge on which the high-priest and coun- 
cil condemned Jesus with that which they preferred against 
him before Pilate. 

2. The character of Pilate. In order to appreciate how he 
was at the mercy of the Jews, because of misgovernment, 
read Josephus (“ Antiquities of the Jews,” 18 : 3: 2). 


, Jerusalem ? 


Luke %: 36-53 * 
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8. The words of Jesus while on the cross. If possible, 


arrange these in their proper order. 
4. The group of disciples at the cross, and Jesus’ care for 


his mother (see John 19 : 25-et 
5. On what chargedid Jesus 


seq.). 
apparently suffer? Compare 


carefully the superscription as given in the various evan- 


gelists. 


6. Did Jesus expect to suffer so soon when he entered 


(Recall his various predictions as to his death.) 


7. Is there any explanation of the fact that Jesus died so 
soon after having been put on the cross? 
8. What incident connected with the death of Jesus is 


worthy the most attention? 


RAY 
Lesson n, June 14, 1896 


Jesus C 


GoLpEN Text: Christ died 
Seriptures,—1 Cor. 15 ; 3. 


rucified 


for our sins according to the 


(Luke 23: 33-46. Memory verses : 44-46.) 
Read Luke 22: 66 to 23: 56 


COMMON VERSION. 


33 And when they were come 
to the place, which is called 
Ciil’va-ry, there they crucified 
him, and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand, and the other on 
the left. 

$i | Then said Jesus, Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do. And they parted 
his raiment, and cast lots. 

35 And the people stood behold- 
ing. And the rulers also with 
them derided him, saying, Ie 
saved others ; let him save him- 
self, if he be Christ, the chosen 
of God. 

386 And the soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, and offering 
him vinegar, 

37 And saying, If thou be the 
Kingof the Jews, save thyself. 

38 And a superscription also 
was written over him in letters of 
Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, 
THIS IS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

39 ¢ And one of the malefactors 
which were hanged railed on 
him, saying, If thou be Christ, 
save thyself and us. 

40 But the other answering re- 
buked him, saying, Dost not thou 
fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation ? 

41 And we indeed justly; for 
we receive the due reward of our 
deeds: but this man hath done 
nothing amiss. 

42 And he said unto Jesus, 
Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. 

43 And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily I say unto thee, To day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

44 And it was about the sixth 
hour, and there was a darkness 
over all the earth until the ninth 
hour. 

45 And the sun was darkened, 
and the vail of the temple was 
rent in the midst. 

46 ¢ And when Jesus had cried 
with aloud voice, he said, Father, 
into thy hands I commend my 
spirit: and having said thus, he 
gave up the ghost. 





1 According to the Latin, Calvary, which bas the same meaning. 
ancient authorities omit And Jesus said, Puther, forgive them; 


know not what t do. 
4Or, earth *Gr. sun Sailing. 
with a loud voice, said 

The Anrerican Revisers wonld s 
“who” or “ that” for “ which ” 


Or, sanctuary, 


REVISED VERSION. 


33 And when they came unto 
the place which is called } The 
skull, there they crucified him, 
and the malefactors, one on 
the right hand and the other 
on the left. *And Jesus said, 
Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do. And 
perting his garments among 
them, they castlots. And the 
people stood bebolding. And 
the rulers also scoffed at him, 
saying, He saved others; let 
him save himself, if this is the 
Christ of God, his chosen. 
36 And the soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, offering 
37 him vinegar, and saying, If 
thou art the King of the Jews, 
38 save thyself. And there was 
also asuperscription over him, 
THIS IS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
39 And one of the malefactors 
which were hanged railed on 
him, saying, Art not thou the 
Christ ? save thyself and us. 
40 But the other answered, and 
rebuking him said, Dost thou 
not even fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation ? 
41 And we indeed justly; for we 
receive the due reward of our 
deeds : but thisman hath done 
42 nothing amiss. And he said, 
Jesus, remember me when 
thou comest ?in thy kingdom. 
43 And he said unto him, Verily 
Isay unto thee, To-day shalt 
thou be with mc in Paradise, 
44 And it was now about the 
sixth bour, and a darkness 
came over the whole *land 
45 until the ninth. hour, *the 
sun’s light failing: and the 
veil of the * temple was rent 
46 in the midst. ‘And when 
Jesus had cried with a loud 
voice, he said, Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit: 
and having said this, he gave 
up the ghost. 


34 


2?Some 
Sor they 


3Some ancient authorities read inlo thy kingdom. 


TOr, And Jesus, crying 


mbstitute marg.? for the text, and 


whenever used of persons. 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lzsson Topic: The Son Suffering Death. 


1. Crucifixion 
OUTLISE : 


Datty Home REApineGs: 


M.—Luke 23: 1-12. 
T.—Luke 23 : 13-26. 
W.—LUKE 23 : 33-46. 
T.—Mark 1g : 22-32. 
P.—John 12 : 20-33. 
S.—1s Pet. 2: 19-25. 
S.—Rom. 8 : 31-39. 


Endared, vs. 33-35. 


2. Salvation Bestowed, vs. 39-43. 
3- Life Surrendered, vs. 44-46. 


Accused and mocked. 


Innocent yet condemned. 
Jesus crucified. 

Numbered with transgressors, 

The cross foreseen. 


He suffered for us. 
Blessed results. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association. The 


heavy type indicates the iesson.) 
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Lesson Analysis 


I, CRUCIFIXION 
1. The Crucifying : 
They crucified him, and the malefactors (33). 


He ... was numbered with the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 12). 
Then are there crucified with him two robbers (Matt, 27 : 38), 


2. The Prayer : 
Jesus said, Father, forgive them (34), 
He... made intercession for the py ap py “ages 53 : 12). 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge (Acts 7 ; 60). 
3. The Spectators : 
The people, ... The rulers... . The soldiers (35, 36). 


They shall look unto me whom they pare oes (Zech. 12 ; 10). 
They shall look on him whom they pierced (John 19 : 37). 


4. The Mockery : 
The rulers... scoffed. . 
(35, 36). 


He was Sees, and rejected of men (Isa. 53 : 
He shall be... mocked, and shamefully e: Ah (Luke 18 ; 82). 


5- The Superscription : 
Over him, This is the King of the Jews (38). 


The superscription of his accusation was written over (Mark 15 : 
Pilate wrote 2 title also, and put it on the cross (John 19 : 19). 


ENDURED, 


. The soldiers also mocked him 


26). 
Il, SALVATION BESTOWED. 
1., Confession : 

We receive the due reward of our deeds (41). 


I acknowledged my sin unto thee (Psa. 32 : 5). 
With the mouth confession is made unto only ation (Rom. 10 : 10). 


2. Petition : 
Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom (42). 


Blot out all mine iniquities (Psa. 51 : 9) 
Ask, ard it shall be given you (Matt. 7: 


3- Salvation : 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise (43). 


Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin (Psa. 32 : 5). 
Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9:2). 


7). 


Ill, 


1. The Darkness : 

A darkness came over the whole land (44). 

I will cause the sun to go down at noon (Amos 8 : 9). 
There was darkness over all the land (Matt. 27 ; 45). 
2. The Veil : 

The veil of the temple was rent in the midst (45). 

Make a veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet (Exod. 26 : 31). 
The veil... was rent... from the top to the Lottom (Matt. 27 
3- The Committal : 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit (46). 
Into thine hand I commend my spirit (Psa. 31 : 5). 
He... committed himself to him that judgeth (1 Pet. 2 : 
4- The Death : . 

He gave up the ghost (46). 

No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down (John 10: 
He bowed his head, and gave up his spirit (Joun 19 ; 30). 
oe 

Verse 33.—‘‘ There they crucified him.’’ (1) The place; (2) The 
executioners ; (3) The execution ; (4) The victim. 

Verse 3%4.—‘‘ Father, forgive them.” (1) The Suppliant; (2) The 
address ; = The beneficiaries; (4) The petition. 

Verse 37.—“If thou art the k ng . Save thyself.” (1) The 
doubted hypothesis ; (2) The sequiced d demonstration. 

Verse 42.—*' Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy* re 
dom.” (1) Kingship recognized; (2) Helplessness confessed; (3) 
Bynembeanen requested. 

Verse ‘He gave up the ghost.” (1) In voluntary surrender; 
(2) For tiatul aliens; (3) Under divine approval; (4) For eternal 


redemption. 


LIFE SURRENDERED, 


: 51). 


23). 


18). 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Between this lesson and the 
last, twelve hours intervened, which were crowded with 
incidents,—namely : The departure to Gethsemane; the 
agony in the garden; the betrayal; the leading of Jesus to 
Annas; the informal trial before Caiaphas; the denials of 
Peter, and the continued maltreatment of Jesus; the morn- 
ing trial before the sanhedrin ; the leading of Jesus to Pilate; 
(probably) the remorse and suicide of Judas; the trial before 
Pilate, and the first attempt of the new governor to release him; 
Jesus before Herod; the second attempt of Pilate to release 
Jesus, and, in connection with this, the offer of a choice be- 
tween him and Barabbas, also a message from Pilate’s wile; 
the choice of Earabbas by the multitude, and a demand for 
the crucifixion of Jesus; the washing of hands by Pilate; 
the final condemnation; the scourging and mockery by the 
soldiers; the Ecce Homo scene; the final cry of the Jews; 
the way to Calvary (with two malefactors) ; Simon of Cyrene 
impressed to bear the cross; the lamenting women. 
Piace.—A knoll outside of Jerusalem called “ Skall,” 
probably from its appearance. Golgotha and Cranion are 
the Hebrew and Greek terms; Calvary is taken from the 
Latin Vulgate. The traditional site, at the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher, was probably within the city walls in 
the first century. Opinion now inclines to the Grotto of 
Jeremiah, near the Damascus gate, north of the city. 
Timz.—From.9 A. M. to 3 P. M., on Friday, the 15th of 
Nisan, answering to April 7 in the year of Rome 783,—that 
is A. D. 30, thirty-three years, three months, and fourteen 
days after the probable date of our Lord’s birth. 
Persoxs.—Our Lord, two malefactors with him; the cen- 
turion and four soldiers; the people, the rulers. John men- 
tions four women who were present, and refers to himself; 
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Matthew and Mark name three women; Luke mentions 
(¥. 49) “ his acquaintance, and the women that followed with 
him from Galilee.” 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 27 : 33-51; Mark 15: 
22-38; John 19 : 16-30. 


= 
Critical Notes 


Verse 33.—Unto the place that is called The skull: Or, 
“Skull,” as a proper name, not meaning a place of skulls.— 
There they crucified him: Matihew and Mark tell how he was 
offered a stupefying draught, and refused it. The cross-in 
this case was what is now called the Latin cross, with the 
upright beam extended above the transverse one, since the 
superscription was “over him” (v. 38). The victim was 
usually placed upon the cross while it lay upon the ground; 
in this case, nails were driven through the’ hands and feet. 
Then the whole was raised, and the end of the long beam let 
fall into a hole prepared for it. The physical torture was 
great. Fever, burning thirst, inflamed wounds, swollen veins, 
racking pains in the head and limbs, were the accompani- 
ments; and the sufferer seldom died within twelve houfs, 
unless put out of pain by a mercy stroke called crucifragium 
(see John 19: 31-34). The punishment was Roman, not 
Jewish, and deemed disgraceful by both nations.— The male- 
factors: “ Robbers,” not “ thieves,” possibly followers of 
Barabbas. There was a taunt implied in placing Jesus be- 
tween these two, as if they represented his subjects. 

Verse 34.—And Jesus eaid: This introduces the first of the 
“Seven words from the cross.” It was probably uttered as 
the cross was elevated.—Futher, forgive them: That is, the 
soldiers engaged in the act of crucifixion, thongh the prayer 
has a wider application, Even in this moment of torture 
Jesus spenks as the Son of God, and intercedes as our High- 
Priest, while offering himself a sacrifice (comp. Isa. 53 : 12). 
—For they Know not what they do: This presents the motive, 
not the ground, for forgiveness, Ignorance may diminish 
guilt, but does not remove it. The soldiers, while the igno- 
rant agents of Pilate, and also of the malice of the Jewish 
rulers, still showed a certain pleasure in their cruel duty (vs. 
36, 37). The prayer therefore ‘shows the forgiving love of 
our Lord. This part of the verse is not found in B, D first 
hand, and a few Latin manuscripts; in Aleph it was part of 
the original text, then put in brackets, which were afterwards 
removed.—And parting his garments among them, they cast lots: 
There were four soldiers, and five articles of raiment, the 
most valuable being the woven tunic. As this could not 
readily be divided, they cast lots (John 19 : 23, 24). 

Verse 35.—And the people stood beholding: Matthew and 
Mark speak of those passing by as railing on him, taunting 
him avith the saying, attributed to him, about destroying the 
temple, and building it again in three days.—The rulers also 
scoffed at him: So, substantially, all three accounts.— He saved 
others; kt him save himself: Matthew and Mark, “ himself he 
cannot save.”—ZIf this is the Christ of God, his chosen: The 
change in order is supported by some of the best manuscripts. 
Matthew tells that they cited from the 22d Psalm. The tone 
of contempt is obvious. 

Verse 36.—The soldiers ale) mocked him: Peculiar to Luke. 
—Offering him vinegar : The sour wine which they themselves 
drank, This incident is distinct from the giving of vinegar 
on a sponge, which occurred several hours later. 

Verse 37.— If thou art the King of the Jews, save thyself: The 
rulers spoke of him as “ King of Israel” (Matthew and 
Mark) ; this taunt is an allusion to the superscription, and a 
continuation of the mockery begun in the Prétorium by the 
soldiers, 

Verse 38.—Also: In accordance with the sneer of the sol- 
diers, since the superscription was written in mockery by 
Pilate.—A superscription over him: “Title” is the term used 
by John. It was customary to specify the crime or “ accusa- 
tion” in this public way. Theclause “ written ... in letters 
of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew” is properly omitted in the 
Revised Version, since three of the oldest manuscripts do 
not have it, and in Aleph (Sinaiticus) there are many varia- 
tions and corrections, one corrector rejecting the whole. The 
similar statement in John 19: 20 is genuine.—This is the 

King of the Jews: The words “the King of the Jews” occur 
in all four accounts. Mark has only this phrase; Matthew 
prefixes “This is Jesus;” and John, “Jesus of Nazareth.” 
There may have been three forms, each in a different lan- 
guage, but the exact letters of the taunting accusation (the 
main thing) are preserved in all four. 

Verse 39.—One of the malefactors: Matthew and Mark 
intimate that both robbers reproached Jesus; Luke’s detailed 
statement must be accepted as more exact. This scoff of the 
robber was probably uttered as a bravado, and gives the final 
touch in this picture of sinful hostility to our’ Lord.— Art not 
thou the Christ? Save thyself and us: The better attested form 
of the first clause (Aleph, B, C, L, and several versions) is 

much more vivid than that followed in the Authorized 
Version. 

Verse 40.—But the other answered: He answered the taunt, 
which had included himself in the word “ us.” — Dost thou not 
even fear God: At least “fear God,” not to speak of peni- 
tence. This is preferable to “even thou.”—Seeing thou art in 
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the same condemnation: This was the reason he ought to have 
at least feared God. The penitent robber recognizes the fact 
that Jesus suffers as a sinner, though he at once declares that 
he does not deserve this place. 

Verse 41.—And we indeed justly : This is the language of a 
true penitent. Moreover, the connection with verse 40 
shows that the robber had in mind God’s justice, even though 
the just punishment was inflicted by men.— But this man hath 
done nothing amiss: A most remarkable attestation to the 
innocence of Jesus. All were railing at the victim who hung 
beside him, but he bears witness that Jesus deserved no pun- 
ishment. This points most clearly to the meaning of the 
death of our Lord: the innocent One suffering, not only with 
the guilty, but for the guilty. 

Verse 42.—And he said, Jesus, remember me when thou comest 
in thy kingdom: The briefer reading of the former part of the 
verse is strongly supported. The word “ Lord” was inserted 
by the transcribers from reverent feeling. The last phrase 
appears in a different form—“ into thy kingdom ”—in some 
ancient authorities, but the usual reading is to be preferred. 
The robber does not ask for release from the cross, but for 
the personal care of Jesus, who hung beside him. This was 
very strong faith. He may have known little, but he trusted 
everything to this Jesus, recognizing him as already a king, 
who would return in royal dignity. “Into thy kingdom” 
does not suggest this so strongly. The man may have had 
erroneous notions about the kingdom, but he was loyal to the 
King. 

Verse 43.— Verily I say unto thee: This is the language of 
authority in response to loyal faith.—To-day: A promise 
that his faith should be rewarded before Jesus came in his 
kingdom.—Shalt thow be with me in Paradise: Not in the body, 
but in soul, the real personality, both would that day pass to 
the same place; namely, Paradise. The Revisers print this 
word as a proper name. It is now exactly equivalent to 
“heaven,” as that term is often used, but refers to the place 
of blessed disembodied spirits, according to Jewish usage. 
The word “ hell” (Hades) in the Apostles’ Creed also refers 
to the place of disembodied spirits, without discriminating 
between “Gehenna” and “ Paradise,” or “ Abraham’s 
bosom ” (chap. 16 : 22). 

Verse 44.— About the sixth hour: That is, about noon. Pre- 
vious to this our Lord commended his mother to the care of 
the beloved disciple (John 19:26, 27).—A darkness came over 
the whole lind until the ninth hour: That is, from noon until 3 
P. M.; so Matthew and Mark, These specific statements fix 
the time of the crucifixion as in the morning (Mark 15: 25), 
and John 19; 14 is to be interpreted accordingly. The 
Authorized Version has “earth” in the text and “land” in 
the margin, but the Revisers reverse this, and with good rea- 
son. The gospel statements do not necessarily imply that 
the darkness extended beyond Judea, though it might have 
been noticed elsewhere. An eclipse is out of the question, 
since it was just past the time of full moon. Nor would so 
long a period of darkness precede an earthquake. Natural 
causes may have been used to produce this phenomenon, but it 

has no significance on the Christian view of the person and 
work of Christ unless it was in the truest sense supernatural, 
—God’s producing a physical result to attest a spiritual fact. 
The three hours of darkness passed in silence. No word of 
taunt is recorded. Probably the crowd was terrified, waiting 
for some further manifestation. 

Verse 45.—The gun’s light failing: This is a good para- 
phrase of the better supported reading, and indicates the 
cause of the darkness, not a consequence or accompaniment 
of it, as the Authorized Version implies.—And the veil of the 
temple was rent in the midst: That is, the veil in the sanctuary, 
separating the Holy of Holiesfrom the holy place. Matthew 
and Mark say “rent in twain from the top to the bottom,” 
joining this in time with the death of Jesus. Luke states the 
fact at this point probably because it, like the darkness, was 
one of the external signs attending the crucifixion. 

Verse 46.—And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he 
said: The American Revisers prefer the marginal rendering, 
“And Jesus, crying with a loud voice, said,” since Luke’s 
account of itself suggests that the words which follow were 
uttered with a loud voice. But the other accounts tell of 
several utterances in rapid succession. The loud lamenta- 
tion, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
(Matthew, Mark,) was understood asa call for Elijah, The 
ery “I thirst” (John) led one bystander to fill a sponge with 
vinegar, and, by means of a reed, to put it to the mouth of the 
Sufferer, who then said, “It is finished.” Possibly this verse 
refers to that utterance. Matthew and Mark only mention 
the loud cry, without giving the words.—Futlr, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit: This final word of prayer and 
victory is mainly taken from Psalm 31:5, Our Lord sur- 
renders his spirit to God his Father. His atoning work was 
done.—He gave up the ghost: The Greek has but one word, 
related closely to “spirit.” It is implied in the other 
accounts that our Lord himself yielded up his life, and the 
prayer here suggests the same thought. The physical cause 
of his death is held by many to have been rupture of the 
heart, In any case it was sudden, and, because it followed a 
loud cry, altogether unusual, as all the accounts indicate. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T WAS all over at last. The Last Supper, with its 
memorable incidents and words of tender farewell, had 
come and gone, and Gethsemane had followed, with the flight 
of the Twelve, who had vowed, an hour before, that, if needs 
«were, they would die with Christ. Then, through the night, 
old Annas, and his son-in-law, Caiaphas, and the turbaned 
doctors of the law, and the white-bearded elders, and the 
unctuous priests of the high court of Jewry, had p!ayed out 
the bitter mockery of an indictment of the Sinless One for 
offenses against the church laws, of which his judges were 
the illustrious champions. - 


Gray dawn, that had never looked on a sadder sight, had : 


seen him led bound to the detested Roman procurator, whom 
those who now sought his favor abhorred as the symbol of 
their being under the heathen, and ‘against whom they were 
ec nstantly plotting, for his official cruelty and contempt of 
their law. Wild tumult before the judgment seat had ended 
by Pilate’s giving up innocence to the horrors of the cross, 
for fear of his own renewed accusations at R»me; and now, 
at nine in the morning, on this blackest day in the story of 
mankind, Jesus was hanging up, nailed to the beams of the 
cruel and degrading cross,—a mode of torture soshameful that 
it was restricted to highwaymen, murderers, and criminals or 
rebels of barbarian birth; for no Roman could legally be 
crucified. 

Where the cross was set up has been keenly disputed, nor 
is it possible to decide till the cour.e of the second city wall 
be known. For some time a round swell outside the Damas- 
cus gate was in favor, but there is nothing beyond its shape 
to give it the sad honor. The traditional belief that it 
was on the spot now covered by the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher has at least the support of more than fifteen cen- 
turies on its side; nor is it certain that it may not be cor- 
rect, so long as it is not proved that the wall ran outside of 
the church site. It shows, however, how obscure the first 
Christians must have been, that a spot so dear to them should 
not have been beyond question, by their jealous interest in it 
from the earliest times. 

The cross had been in use in the East from remote ages, for 
the chief baker of Pharaoh was beheaded, and then nailed 
up on a post or cross, that the vultures and wild beasts might 
feed on his unburied corpse,—the greatest indignity possible 
in the eyes of antiquity (Gen. 40:19; see the “ Ajax” of 
Sophocles, etc.). In the same way the two royal chamberlains 
who in Persia plotted to murder King Ahasuerus were im- 
paled, or crucified (Esther 2 : 23), and Darius threatens 
crucifixion by nailing to a beam any one who disobeyed 
his decree (Ezra 6:11). The body of the king of Ai was 
nailed up, or crucified, by Joshua (Josh. 8: 29),—for the word 
used means either; and the head men of the people were put 
to death in the same way by Moses, after the affair of Baal- 
Peor (Num. 25: 4). But in Jewish history only the dead 
bodies were thus disgraced, though, as in the case of Rizpah’s 
sons, David added the hideous aggravation of leaving them 
hanging up thus till the vultures and jackals devoured ‘the 
corp-es (2Sam. 21:10). Phenicia had Jong ago used the 
cross, when the Maccabee, Alexander Janneeus, adopted their 
form of this punishment on the leaders of a rising ; and, after 
him the Romans brought it into Palestine as a common 


mode of execution, so that the Jews of Christ’s day were 


familiar with its horrors. 

The upright beam was permanently standing at the place 
of death, but criminals were required to carry on their own 
shoulders the cross piece or pieces, while a placard hung on 
their breast told for what they were todie. Faint with the 
laceration of the awful whips of the soldiers, Jesus, with two 
robbers, slowly made their way to Calvary. But the burden 
laid on him was too much for his weakness, and a stout pro- 
vincial had to be impressed, to bear it for him. 

A little while, and he was hanging between the two poor 
wretches justly condemned; but the agony wrung no bitter- 
ness from him, only the tender words breathing from his lips, 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
Then came the sharing of his dress among the soldiers, as 
their perquisites, his under-garment being torn in four, to 
give a piece to each of the four executioners, while the outer 
coat was left whole, as seamless, to be won by casting lots for it. 
So little did the miracle of the cross find any response among 
those who were nearest to,it! Alzeady a board, inscribed by 
Pilate’s orders with words showing his contempt for the race, 
had been put over Christ’s head on the beam: “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the King of the Jews,”—a crucified man being, in the 
procurator’s opinion, a good enough king for such a people. 

The fickle crowd that had shouted “ Hosanna!” on the Sup- 
day before had now veered round to the side 9f spower, and 
joined the great men who had come out to feast their eyes on 
the death of their accuser, in taunts and jeering. “ A strange 
Christ, who can’t save himself!” “He could rebuild the 
temple in three days, could he, and yet hangs there help- 
less!” “ He talked of saving others, and he can’t come 
down from the nails!” The very soldiers mocked him, and 


so did one of the robbers at his side; but the other, moved . 
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~had burst. - Then his head fell, and all was over. 


by we know not what remembrances, or perhaps only by. 
what he now saw, showed such penitent love that he was told 
h€ would go with the Redeemer, that very day, to paradise. 
Yet there were some beams of pity amidst the storm of insult, 
for Mary was there, and three other women, and John, the 
disciple who repaid his love by loving him in return when 
all others forsook him. To him Mary was entrusted,—for 
Joseph*was long dead, and his“ brothers and sisters” did 
not yet believe on Jesus. 

It was now noon, when the day should have been brightest, 
but it was noticed that the sun grew wan, and its light failed, 
till, three hours later, Jesus was dead. His parched lips were 
meanwhile moistened, by some kind hand, with the sour 
wine of the soldiers, and then men heard him say, “ It is 
finished.” And presently he gave a loud ery; for his heart 
But, as 
it sank, men found that the glorious veil of the temple, shut- 
ting in the Holy of Hollies, had rent itself in twain. God had 
left the sanctuary to lead up the victorious Saviour to his 
right han. 

Bournemouth, England. 


RYS 
Gracious Words from the Cross 


By Alexander McLaren,’ D.D. 


HE calm tone of all the narratives of the crucifixion is 
very remarkable. Exch evangelist limits himself to 
bare recording of facts, without a trace of emotion. They 
felt too deeply to show feeling. It was fitting that the story 
which, till the end of time, was to move hearts to a passion 
of love and devotion, should be told without any coloring. 
Let us beware of reading it coldly! This lesson is more 
adapted to Le pondered in solitude, with the thought, “ All 
this was borne for me,” than to be commented on. But a 
reverent word or two is permissible. 

Luke’s account is noticeably independent of the other three. 
The three sayings of Christ’s, round which his narrative is 
grouped, are preserved by him alone. We shall best grasp 
the dominant impression Which the evangelist unconsciously 
had himself received, and sought to convey, by gathering the 
whole round these three words from the cross. 

1, The first word sets Jesus forth as the all-merciful inter- 
cessor and patient friend of sinners. It is very significantly 
set in the center of the paragraph (vs. 33-38) which recounts 
the heartless cruelty and mockery of soldiers and rulers. 


‘Surrounded by that whirlwind of abuse, contempt, and fero- 


cious glee at his sufferings, he gave back no taunt, nor uttered 
any cry of pain, nor was moved to the faintest anger, but let 
his heart go out in pity for all who took part in that wicked 
tragedy ; and, while “ he opened not his mouth” in complaint 
or reviling, did open it in intercession. But the wonderful 


- prayer smote no heart with compunction, and, after it, the 


storm of mocking and savage triumph hurtled on as before. 

Luke gathers all the details together in summary fashion, 
and piles them on one another without enlarging on any. 
The effect produced is like that of a succession of breakers 
beating on some lonely rock, or of blows struck by a batter- 
ing-ram on a fortress. 

“ They crucified him,”—there is no need to say who “ they” 
were. Ouhers than the soldiers, who did the work, did the 
deed. Contempt gave him two malefactors for companions, 
and hung the King of the Jews in the place of honor in the 
midst. Did John remember what his brother and he had 
asked? Matter-of-fact indifference as to a piece of military 
duty, and shameless greed, impelled the legionaries to cast 
lots for the clothes stripped from a living man.. What did 
the crucifying of another Jew or twe matter tothem? Gaping 
curiosity, and the strange love of the horrible, so strong in 
the vulgar mind, led the people, who had been shouting 
Hosanna! less than a week ago, to stand gazing on the sight 
without pity but in a few hearts. 

The bitter hatred of the rulers, and their inhuman glee at 
getting rid of a heretic, gave them bad pre-eminence in sin. 
Their scoff acknowledged that he had “ saved others,” and 
their hate had so blinded their eyes that they could not see 
how manifestly his refusal to use his power to save himself 
proved him the Son of God. He could not save himself, 
just because he would save these scoffing rabbis and all the 
world. The rough soldiers knew little about him, but they 
followed suit, and thought it an excellent jest to bring the 
“ vinegar,” provided in kindness, to Jesus with a mockery of 
reverence as to a king. The gibe was double-barreled, like 
the inscription over the cross; for it was meant to hit both 
this pretender to royalty and his alleged subjects. 

And to all this Christ’s sole answer was the ever-memorable 
prayer. One of the women who bravely stood at the cross 
must have caught the perhaps low-voiced supplication, and 
it breathed so much of the aspect of Christ’s character in 
which Luke especially delights that he could not leave it 
out. It opens many large questions which cannot be dealt 
with here. All sin has in it an element of ignorance, but it 
is not wholly ignorance, as some modern teachers affirm. If 
the ignorance were complete, the sin would be non-existent. 
The persons covered by the ample folds of this prayer were 
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ignorant in very different degrees, and had had very different 
opportunities of changing ignorance for knowledge. The 
soldiers and the rulers were in different positions in that re- 
spect. But none were so entirely blind that they had no sin, 
and none were so entirely seeing that they were beyond the 
reach of Christ’s pity or the power of his intercession. In 
that prayer we learn, not only his infinite forgivingness for 
insults and unbelief leveled at himself, but his exaltation as 
the Intercessor, whom the Father heareth always. The dying 
Christ prayed for his enemies; the glorified Christ lives to 
make intercession for us. 

2. In the second saying, Christ is revealed as having the 
keys of Hades, the invisible world of the dead. How differ- 
ently the same circumstances work on different natures! In 
the one malefactor, physical agony and despair found momen- 
tary relief in taunts, flung from lips dry with torture, at the 
fellow-sufferer whose very innocence provoked hatred from 
the guilty heart. The other had been led by punishment to 
recognize in it the due reward of his deeds, and, thus sft- 
ened, had been moved by Christ’s prayer, and by his knowl- 
edge of Christ’s innocence, to hope that the same mercy 
which had been Javished on the inflicters of his sufferings, 
might stretch to enfold the partakers in it. . 

At that moment the dying thief had clearer faith in Christ’s 
coming in his kingdom than any of the disciples had. Their 
hopes were crumbling as they watched him hanging unre-ist- 
ing and gradually dying. - But this man looked beyond the 
death so near for both Jesus and himself, and believed that, 
after it, he would come to reign. We may call him the only 


‘disciple that Christ then had. 


How pathetic is that petition, “ Remember me”! It 
builds the hope of sharing in Christ’s royalty on the fact of 
having shared in his cross, ‘Thou wilt not forget thy com- 
panion in that black hour, which will then lie behind us.” 
Such trust and clinging, joined with such penitence and sub- 
wnission, could not go unrewarded. 

From his cross Jesus speaks in royal style, as monarch of 
that dim world. His promise is sealed with his own sign- 
manual, “ Verily I say.” It claims to have not only the c'ear 
vision of, but the authority to determine, the future. It de- 
clarés the unbroken continuance of personal existence, and the 
reality of a state of conscious blessedness, in which men are 
aware of their union with him, the Lord of the realm and 
the life of itsinhabitants. It graciously accepts the penitent’s 
petition, and assures him that the companionship, begun on 
the cross, will be continued there. “ With me” makes 
* Paradise ” wherever a soul is. 

3. The third word from the- cross, as recorded by Luke, 
reveals Jesus as, in the act of dying, the master of death, and its 
transformer for all who trust him into a peaceful surrender of 
themselves into the Father’s hends. The circumstances grouped 
round the act of his death bring out various aspects of its sig- 
nificance. The darkness preceding had passed before he died, 
and it bore rather on his sense of desertion, éxpressed in the 
unfathomably profound and awful cry, “ Why hast thou for- 
saken me?” The rent veil is generally taken to symbolize 
the unrestricted access into the presence of God, which we 
have through Christ’s death; but it is worth considering 
whether it does not rather indicate the divine leaving of the 
desecrated shrine, and so is the beginning of the fulfilment of 
the deep word, “ Destroy this temple.” 

But the center-point of the section is the last ery which, in 
its loudness, indicated physical strength quite incompatible 
with the exhaustion to which death by crucifixion was gen- 
erally due. It thus confirms the view which sees, both in the 
words of Jesus and in the evangelist’s expression for his 
death, clear indications that he died, not because his physical 
powers were unable to live longer, but by the exercise of his 
own volition.’ He died because he chose, and he chose be- 
cause he loved and would save. As St. Bernard says, “ Who 
is he who thus easily falls asleep when he wills? To die is 
indeed great weakness, but to die thus is immeasurable power. 
Truly the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 

Nor let us forget that, in thus dying, Jesus gave us an im- 
itable example, as well as revealed inimitable power. For, 
if we trust ourselves, living and dying, to him, we shall not 
be dragged reluctantly, by an overmastering grasp against 
which we vainly struggle, out of a world where we would 
fain stay, but we may yield ourselves willingly, as to a 
Father’s hand, which draws his children gently to his own 
side, and blesses them, when there, with bis fuller presence, 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


Out of Earthly Shame into Heavenly Glory 


ED as a lamb to the slaughter, he opened not his mouth 

till the spike crashed through the muscles and nerves, 

Then his lips were wrung open tosay, “ Father, forgive them ; 

for they know not what they do.” He had told us to pray 

for them that despitefully use us. And he set us the exam- 
ple (v. 34). 
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Besides ineffable physical pain, he was taunted with bitter- 
est insult (v. 35). People, rulers, soldiers, and condemned 
murderers, joined in the reviling. 

One great joy came into this great agony. It was a ery 
for mercy and salvation. If he had been rising ont of the 
death agony into the glory he had with the Father before 
the world was, he would have stopped longer in his agony to 
answer that cry. 

How could this murderous thief have recognized a Saviour 
in this bloody, reviled, naked, helpless victim on the cross? 
How did he know he had a kingdom when the disciples did 
not? ‘He was illumined by the Holy Ghost. He had con- 
fessed his own sin, and had rebuked his partner in guilt; he 
alone in the crowd lifted up his voice for the sinlessness of 
Christ. He was just in position to be taught of God. Like 
a sunrise came the clear light till he could say “ Lord ” tothe 
dying victim, and get the assurance of answered prayer. 

When the King of Glory went through the uplifted gates 
into Paradise, his sole companion from the earth was one 
saved thief, and the King was not ashamed of his company. 

Love for men was not more evident than the old love for 
God. “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” It was 
a:man’s werd that he uttered last among men and on his 
way to glory (Psa. 31:5). Nothing in the life of the Son of 
God became him better than his leaving it. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEY crucified him, and the malefactor*, one on the right 
hand and the other on the lft (v. 33). That is the way 

of the world. It puts one who never did evil with those who 
did only evil. It metes out the same treatment to both sorts. 
What folly to say that men get their just deserts from their 
fellows, and that those who do well in this life are rightly re- 
warded for it! If men are looking out for themselves, and 


want to have a good time in their lives, they had better not, 


try to be reformers. The world resents the work of reform- 
ers. The world stones to death, or kills in some way, the 
prophets who are doing God’s work among men, even if 
their descendants build monuments to the martyrs. Bad men 
are sometimes put to death for their conduct, and so are good 
men. We cannot judge men fairly by the treatment they re- 
eeive at the hands of their fellows. The question is, Was he 
a martyr, or did he suffer justly ? 

Jesus said, Futher, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do (v. 34). That is the way of Jesus, in contrast with the 
way of the world. The world hates the well doer who re- 
proves the world for its wrong doing. Jesus prays for the 
evil doers who help to persecute him. This in itself shows 
God-likeness. What comfort there is in this truth to the 
sinner! One cannot be so great a sinner as Jesus is great a 
Saviour. None need despair who would have salvation as a 
free gift, Jesus on the cross between evil doers is an encour- 
agement to the best who is ill-treated by the world. Jesus 
praying on the cross for those who are crucifying him is an 
encouragement to the greatest sinner who would fain have for- 
giveness, , 

The rulers also seffed at him, saying, He saved others ; let 
him save himself, if this is the Christ of God (¥. 35). He who 
would save others must not seek to save himself. Giving up 
thought of one’s own safety is an essential prerequisite to the 
work of a savior. If one is looking out for himself he has 
no right place as a soldier, or as a fireman, or as a rescuer of 
the imperiled on a wreck. He who nurses others in time of 
pestilence must forget his own safety. 
up his life in order that others may have life, is the spirit of 
one who sacrifices himself for the good of his fellows. Yet 
this cannot be comprehended by the selfish. If a man loses 
his life in well doing he is thought to be a failure. Yet itis 
just that kind of failure that is the highest success. 

One of the malefactors .. . railed on him. ... But the other... 
said, ... We receive the due reward of our deeds: but this man 
hath done nothing amiss (vs. 39-41). Those two men showed 
what they were themselves by their different estimates of 
Jesus, We are all disclosing ourselves by our judgments of 
our fellows. Uncharitableness is an accompaniment of god- 
lessness. Generous views of another indicate largeness of a 
loving heart. Love is of God, It was because the penitent 
thief was a better man at heart than his fellow that he ree 
ognized innocence and godliness in Jesus. It was because of 
the bitter badness of his own heart that the obdurate male- 
factor could see no good in Jesus. He counted him like 
himself. 

He said, .. . To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise (¥. 43). 
Jesus recognized in the penitent, trustful malefactor the very 
kind. of man that he came into this world to save. He 
wanted to take him home with him as a specimen trophy. 
He would have him as a companion forevermore. If we 
have the spirit of that sinner, we can share that sinner’s 
future. 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit (v. 46). The 
trustfulness which the dying sinner showed in bis Saviour, 
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the dying Saviour showed in his Father. Jesus came into 
this world to do his Father’s will. When his work for his 
Father was done, Jesus gave up trustfully his spirit to his 
Father. In this, Jesus was our example as well.as our Sav- 
jour. We can trust our spirits to God, nothing doubting, 
when our work is done. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ie TEACHING this lesson to clavses that have never been 

over tle story of crucifixion, let the teacher be sure to 
draw out the story in such way that the class may have a 
clear idea of the events of that day. And be sure to make 
the application that all this the Lord Jesus endured for us. 
But in classes that have been over this lesson repeatedly, it 
will be well to dwell on some of the subordinate incidents, 
80 as to give freshness to the narrative, and io impress on the 
minds of the scholars all the details of the story. 

In the story as told by Luke, and contained in our lesson 
for to-day, there are two facts that should be brought vividly 
to the front. The first cf these is the scoffings to which Jesus 
was exposed. It was not only the low-bred folk, whom an 
execution naturally draws to the spot, that indulged in this, 
but the well bred, and those who stood high in the national 
councils. “The rulers,” “the chief priests, scribes, and 
elders” (Matt. 27 : 41; Mark 15: 31) reviled him, and gave 
utterance to the bitterest taunts that they could invent. The 
soldiers j ined in this, but at this we are not so much aston- 
ished; for they were Romans, and ma of war, with com- 
paratively hard hearts. Indeed, the only man to be tonched 
by the conduct of Jesus on the cross (with oné exception) 
was one of these very soldiers, who was led to cry out, “ Cer- 
tainly this was a righteous man” (xee v. 47). 

Now lowk at the second fact. At the same time there were 
hanging there two men who suffered the reward of their 
deeds, Yet upon them no abnse was poured, and they were 
left to suffer in silence. Upon an innocent man scoffs were 
heaped, but upon the guilty no burden was laid. Was not 
this most remarkable? It simply showed how la-e the 
hama: heart can be, and to what depths of depravity even 
those who are called “respectable"’ can descend. Under- 
neath all the “ respectability ” of this world there may lurk 
a spirit as diabolical as that which the veriest scoundrel 
cherishes. 

But if the crucifixion brought out that which was ba-est in 
man, it also brought out that which was noblest. This ap- 
peared where we should least have expected it,—namely, in 
the person of one of the thieves who hung by the side of 
Jesus, At first, he seems to have united with the others in 
scoffing at Jesus (Matt. 27:44). But, during the course of 
the day, something in the conduct and words of Jesus touched 
I doubt not that the 
Holy Spirit worked upon him, and he responded in wonder- 
ful way to that blessed influence. The fact is, when the 
Holy Spirit begins to teach us, if we are willing to learn, we 
make rapid progress in things spiritual, Sve to what mar- 
velous heights this poor thief rose. This is shown by the 
request he offered to Jesus. It implies many things. 

But first bear in mind the situation. Here was this man, 
whom his disciples had thought was to be the Messiah, con- 
demned by the authorities, and now hanging on the cross. 
His disciples had given up the hope that he was the Messiah, 
and had come to the conclusion that both he and they were 
sadly mistaken. This the thief could not help seeing. Nor 
could he help hearing how the “ best” men of the nation were 
reviling this man. Yet, in spite of this, he was able to offer 
the prayer that he did. 

Note now what that prayer implied. iie said, “ Lord.” 
This implied that he had recognized in this dying min, not 
acriminal, but one whom he could rightly address by this 
title. This was much, but it was not all, by any means. 
“Thy kingdom.” This showed that he believed that this 
“Lod” had a kingdom, and so was far above thoe who 
soo aound him, “ When thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
This +h owed that he believed that Je-us was soon to go to 
that kingdom of which he was Lord. “Remember me.” 
Tais proved that he believed that Jesus would be willing to 
remember him when he came into that kingdom. But more 
than this, it showed that he thought that it would be to his 
advantage to have Jesus so remembi r him. 

To sum all this up, the thief believed that Jesus was Lord, 
that he had a kingdom in the other world to which he was 
now going, and that, if he would condescend to rememlx r his 
companion in wo, it would be well with him. That all this 
was genuine, is apparent from Jesus’ saying, “ To-day shalt 
thoube with me in Paradise.” Thus the divine stamp is put 
on the genuineness of this thief’s creed. This is the one 
ray of light that shines about that scene; but it is one of 


his heart, and he began to change. 


wondrous brilliancy, and not surpassed by any other man.fes- 
tation of faith that the world has ever seen, 
Bat more still. 


This faith was not without works, If any 


mau in all the world might be excused from proving faith by 
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his works it surely was this poor thief. His hands and feet 
were nailed to the cross, and he was near his death. Surely, 
he cannot do anything for his Master. But his faith was so 
strong and his love so great that even he found means to 
“show his faith by his works.” At least, his lips were free, 
and he made good use of them. He rebuked his fellow-thief, 
and bade him hold his peace. The’ only one who dared 
speak at that time for the Lord was a convictel thief, who 
proved his penitence and his faith by his acts. Peter was 
silent, and John said nothing; but this man spoke up right 
bravely. All honor to him, the most faithful of all who were 
present ! 

If works were possible to this poor man, they are possible 
tous. If we say that we believe in this Jesus as our Lord, 
we must prove our faith by our works. What are you doing 
to prove your faith is genuine? If you are not doing any- 
thing, it is time for you to begin to examine your faith, to see 
whether it is genuine, or only spurious. Which is it? 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


OW shall we, as teachers, tell once again the oft-told 
story of the cross? Perhaps most of our scholars 
have heard it as long ago as they can remember, and we 
sometimes fear they think of it as of other events in history, 
—far away in the dim past, and almost unreal. And yet 
some scholar may hear it for the first time. Let us teach as 
if to us it is as real and true as to those who stood by and 
saw and heard. We may use the golden tex', which gives in 
few words the truths cf the lesson. 

Christ.—The same Jesus of whom we have studied for six 
months, the child, the mam whom John baptized, he who 
went about doing good, who chose twelve friends to be his 
disciples, who walked, slept, waked, ate, wept, asked and 
answered questions, went from town to village, lived and 
loved and acted like other men, only without sin. True, 
kind, pitiful, strong, patient, wise to speak or to be silent, 
with hands so helpful and face so loving that the poor, the 
sick, and little children, were glad to come to him. This 
was Jesus Christ, of whom our golden text tells us, 

Christ Died.—No doubt you have a Bibie lesson piciure, 
with colored details of the scene, which the scholars may 
describe later, but now, in addition to the lesson heading<, 
which may be put on the blackboard as used, draw the cross. 
Tell of the shame of such punishment,—that the wicked and 
vile, murderers, robbers, outlaws, were hung on such a cross. 
To whom had Jesus said more than once that he was to be 
hated, rejected, and put to death? What night was it that 
he ate the last passover, had a supper with his disciples, 
talked and prayed with them, and then went to the garden 
to pray? After midnight, led by that one of the Twelve 
who was a traitor, an armed crowd came to the garden, 
seized Jesus, bound hi#hands like a thie’, and led him away. 
Who was the traitor who betrayed his Master? Je-us was 
taken to the palace of the high-priest, where elders and 
priests were waiting. 
prisoner in the night, so in the,early morning they called the 
whole council, and he was again tried before them. They 
could not prove anything, but some witnesses who did not 
agree r-peated falsely some words the prisoner had said. The 
elders and priests had long before decided that he ought to 
die; but, as they had no power to put him t» death, they sent 
him bound to the governor, Pilate. He could find nothiag 
against him, but, to please the Jews, Pilate said he should be 
crucified. Perhaps some scholars may tell of the offer to 
release a prisoner, and how the people chose Barabbas ; al-o 
of the title above his head, and why it was placed there. 
At nine o'clock on Friday morning a Roman offiver and four 
soldiers led Jesus out of the city to a place called Calvary. 
The soldiers carried hammer and nail<, while Jesus carried 
the heavy cross on the shoulders a'ready wounded with 
scourging. When he seemed faint and ready to fall, a man 
passing by was made to help him. When they came to the 
place, the cross was laid upon the ground, and Jesus stretched 
upon it, nails were driven through his hands and feet, then 
the cross was set upright, and fastened firmly in the ground. 
(Do not dwell upon the agony of pain, fever, and thirst, to 
excite needless horror.) For six hours Jesus hung upon the 
cross, Seven times he spoke. Can you repeat the words he 
sad? Atthree in the afternoon he cried with a loud voice 
one more prayer to his Father. His heart was broken. He 
breathed his last breath. 

Christ Died for our Sins.—Why need the Son of God have 
so suffered the death of the cross? The gulden text tells us, 
—for our sins. Is sin so terrible as to co:t the precious life 
of Christ? Jesus was not asinner. Not one wrong word or 
thought or deed was ever recorded against him. He died 
with sinners, for on either side of him a wicked thief hang 
dying on a cross. Ove of them repented and prayed as he 
could oniy turn his eyes to Jesus. His words were few, but 
Jesus knew his heart turned to him for mercy. What did 
Je-us promise the dying thief which showed that he was for- 


It was against the law to try a 
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given? Jesus had before spoken and showed how he pitied 
sinners; for when the nails had been driven, in his pain he 
prayed, not for himself, but for hisenemies. Does it seem as if 
our daily wrong-doings, or our not-doing, which we sometimes 
call little sins, could make us to be counted as sinners,— 
those for whom Christ died? He sees the heart, the desires, 
the failure to try to please him. The deepest sin is to forget 
or despixe him, and care nothing for the sacrifice he made. 

Christ Died according to the Scriptures,—It had all been 
foretold in the Old Testament: They covenanted with him 
“for thirty pieces of silver;” “He is despised and rejected 
of men;” “ He was wounded for our transgressions, with his 
stripes we are healed ;” “They part my garments;” “He 
was numbered with the transgressors;” “They gave me 
vinegar to drink.” And many other things were written, 
which were all fulfilled. Then he died on the cross, and the 
story is given by those who knew him well in life, who saw 
him taken prisoner, who watched him at his trial and on the 
cross. His death was witnessed by many, and when, in a few 
weeks, Peter and the others began to preach of the cross and 
the risen Saviour, not one of his enemies dared to deny. If 
possible, every scholar should memorize the seven cries from 
the cross. It is a good supplemental lesson, and can be often 
used as a question exercise, 

The Seven Words.—How did Jesus pray for his enemies? 
What did he promise the dying thief?” How did he care for 
his mother? Which cry showed his agony of soul? Which 
showed pain of the body? What words told that his life 
work was done? What wa; the last prayer to his Father? 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutrn.—Christ died for us. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Frank was sent to his room 
for being a disobedient boy. How a child could refuse to 
obey such a kind, loving, patient mother, is a wonder, but it 
was sadly true, and the naughty boy must remain in his room 
till he is willing to confess that he is wrong, and to ask to be 
forgiven. 

When his father came home to tea; and inquired for his 
boy, he was grieved to find, instead of his usually happy 
little fellow, a very uncomfortable and unhappy boy, who 
was so yielding himself to the bad spirit that he did not even 
want to be helped to do right. 

It was a very sad family that sat down at the table that 
night; for, somehow, sin always brings unhappiness,—not 
alone to us who do the wrong, but to those who love us. 

After a little while, his sister Lizzie asked if she might 
take her brother’s place, and bear his punishment for him, 
but it was only after long pleading that Frank would open 
the door and let her into the room. He was not willing to 
believe that his si-ter would stay in that lonely room all the 
evening, when he knew she was meaning to go with some 
of her little friends to a party at that very time. 

Finally he thought he would try her to see if she would 
really bear his punishment for him; for he had no intention 
of obeying, and so receiving forgiveness without any farther 
delay. 

It was with very strange feelings that he walked out and 
closed the door upon his sister; but he was not happy, and 
when he heard the merry voices of the other girls going to 
the party, and thought of his sister alone in the dark room 
bearing hix punishment, he cou'd bear it no longer, and, run- 
ning to his mother, he begged to be forgiven. 

It is very sad that any boy or girl should di obey father or 
mother, but sadder still to think that we have all disobeyed 
and grieved our Father in heaven, and that Christ needed to 
die to bear our punishment. Oh, how we ought to love him! 
and how careful we should be never again to grieve him! 
(Drill on golden text.) 

Historical S-tting —(Teachers having the lesson-rolls of the 
third quarter of 1891 and the second quarter of 1895 will 
need no other external help in fixing the events of this last 
dreadful week in the life of Christ.) 

As Jesus and his disciples were eating together in the upper 
chamber, Jesus took bread and blessed it and broke it, and 
gave it to his disciples, and said, “ Take, eat; this is to make 
you think of my body, broken for you.” And he took the 
cup, and gave thank-, and gave it to them, saying, “ Drink ye 
all of it; for this is to make you think of my blood which is 
shed for you. Then, hav- 
ing sung a hymn, they went out, and, passing throngh the 
gate and down the hill, they crossed the brook Kedron, and 
entered the garden of Gethsemane, on the side of the Mt. of 
Olives (<how on the drawing of last week, or on the sand- 
board), where Jesus prayed, and, in his sorrow; sweat, as it 
were, great «ireps of blood, while his tired disciples slept till 
Judas came w.th a company of soldiers, and took Jesas and 
bound him, and led him away to the high-pries:’s house (L.- 


Tuis do in remembrance of me.” 


cate), where they mocked |.im, and smote him with the palms 
of their hands, and s)it up oo him. 
In the morning, Je-us was led through the street to Pilate’s 
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castle, as the Jews were determined to put him to death, but 
could not do it without the consent of the governor. Pilate 
knew Jesus had done nothing wrong, and he should have let 
him go free, but he was afraid of the people; so he gave 
Jesus up to be crucified. And the wicked people led Jesus 
out to a place which is called Calvary, and there they put 
him on {he cross with a thief on either side of him. 

The rulers which stood by mocked him, saying, “ He saved 
others; let him save himself, if he be the Christ.” Could he 
have saved himself? Yes, he could; Lut he chose to save us 
instead (“ Christ died for our sins”). 

The soldiers also mocked him, saying, “If thou be the King 
of the Jews, save thyself.” Jesus would not come down from 
the cross; for he could not save himself and us, and he chose 

" yather to die for us (“He died,” etc.). Oh, how we ought to 
love him, and show our love by our loving obedience! Will 
you? 

Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


A SHARE IN HIS LOVE 
FOR 





UNREPENTANT, PENITENT THIEF. 
F FALLEN DISCIPLE. 


F MOCKERS. 
MURDERERS. BELOVED DISCIPLE. 
ALL MEN, ALL WHO LOVE HIM. 


HOW LARGE IS MY SHARE? 
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UNFORGIVING. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ At the cross.” 

“ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed.” 
“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 
“T gave my life for thee.” 
“‘My Jesus, I love thee.” 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 
“On Calvy’ry’s brow my Saviour died.” 
“ To the cross of Christ, my Saviour.” 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Toe Triat.—Where was Christ captured? Where 
was he first tried? What was the sanhedrin? Why did it 
meet a second time? On.what grounds did they condemn 
Christ? Before whom was Christ nexttaken? Why? Why 
was the charge here changed? Why did Pilate send Christ 
to Herod? In what other ways did Pilate try to save Christ ? 
and how did Pilate’s wife try? With what result? When 
was all this? 

2. Tue CruciFrxion (v. 33).—What two events occurred 
on the way tu Calvary? What does “Calvary” mean? What 
is the corresponding Hebrew word? Where, probably, isthe 
hill? How was crucifixion performed? Why were the 
malefactors crucified with Christ? 

3. Tue Seven Worps (v, 34).—From Christ’s “ Father, 
forgive them,” what do you learn about his character? When 
only will ignorance insure God's forgiveness? Whatare the 

. ether six words spoken by Christ on the cross? Why did the 
soldiers cast lots for part of Christ’s raiment? 

4. Tue Bystanpers (vs. 35-38).—How did Christ’s not 
saving himself prove his Messiahship? For what purpose 
was the vinegar offered? Why was the superscription writ- 
ten in the three languages? Of what wasthis typical? (Rev. 
5:9) 

5. Tue MaLeractors (vs. 40-43).—How did the presence 
of these malefactors befit Christ’s mission? When is an 
eleventh-hour conversion possible? What brought about 
this robber’s conversion ? 

6. Darkwess (vs. 44-46).—When was the sixth hour? 
the ninth? Why could this darkness not have been caused 
by an eclipre? What was the veil of the temple? What 
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did the rending signify? (1 Cor. 3: 12-17; Heb. 10: 19, 20; 
Rom. 11: 11.) What other-portents accompanied Christ’s 
death? (Matt. 27: 52, 53.) Why? What did Christ’s 
calling in aloud voice show about the manner of his death? 
How was he buried? (Luke 23: 50-56.) Why did he thus 
submit himself to death ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What three trials had Christ? 2. Who finally con- 
demned him? 3. Where was he crucified? 4. Who with 
him? 5. What was written above the cross? €. What lov- 
ing cry did he utter when crucified? 7. What work of salva- 
tion did he accomplish even on the cross? 8. With what 
words did he die? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, What was Christ’s prayer for those who crucified him ? 
2. What words did the first-mentioned of the crucified male- 
factors speak to Christ? 3. What did the second-mentioned 
malefactor ask of Christ? 4. What was Christ’s promise in 
answer to this second request? 5. What was Christ’s last 
prayer before his death ? 

4@These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KAY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


” HE Puace wich Is CALLED CaLvarRy.”— Where 
was this place? On this question the fiercest con- 
troversies have been waged, just as, for the possession of the 
supposed site, the bloody struggles of the crusaders were 
carried on for centuries; and, even in our own day, one of the 
historic wars of this century had its origin in a dispute about 
the “holy places.” Personally, I have formed a very definite 
opinion on the question, which has been confirmed by the 
explorations continuously made since my first visit to the 
country, forty years ago, We know that in all ancient cities 
executions were immediately outside the walls, that they 
took place immediately after sentence, that the condemned 
were led forth from the judgment hall direct to the nearest 
gate. We also know that Pilate’s judgment hall was identi- 
cal with the castle of Antonia, at the northwest angle of the 
temple area, and, as was shown at the siege of Titus, the key 
which commands the whole. This castle is still the palace 
and judgment hall of the Turkish pasha. From it leads a 
street, known as the Via Dolorosa, to the Damascus gate, the 
direct thoroughfare from the castle to the country outside. 
This street, as has been shown by excavations, follows the line 
of the ancient street. The gate answers to the “gate of 
Samaria.” The road outside, leading to Samaria and Da- 
mascus, has remained unchanged from the dawn of history, 
with its ruts deeply worn in its rocky bed. Just outside the 
gate is a low, rounded, turf-clad mound, rising gently from 
the east, and terminating on the west in a perpendicular 
rocky face. It might well be compared to a skull, whether 
viewed in front or behind. This is exactly the sort of spot 
that would have been selected in ancient times as a place of 
execution,—close to the great thoroughfare. The ground to 
the westward, irregularly undulating, is occupied by olive- 
trees and gardens, and full of ancient sepulchers, hewn in 
the rock wherever it projects above the surface, or excavated 
below ground, and accessible by steps. Some of these 
ancient tombs, evidently the repulchers of the rich and great, 
and which, according to ancient custom, would be in their 
gardens, are close tothe mound. Amongst them one known as 
“Gordon’s tomb,” is hewn in the west face of the little cliff. 
It was revealed by the clearing away of the débris which had 
accumulated and concealed the entrance. It consists of a 
small equare chamber hewn out of the rock, reached by a 
narrow doorway, which is chiseled out for the reception of 
astone door. By the side of the doorway, about five feet 
from the ground, a small peep-hole, or squint, is cut out of 
the rock, commanding a view of the interior. Inside, at the 
farther end of the chamber, is hewn a solitary kokim, or sar- 
cophagus, fur one body. There were no traces of bones, or of 
any use having been made of the sepulcher, and the deposit 
at the bottom of the kokim, when analyzed, showed no trace 
of animal matter. We do not assert that this is the tomb of 
Joseph, but we may say that it meets all the conditions of 
the problem. The tomb and the ground adjacent have 
recently been purchased and placed in the hands of trastees, 
to secure it from being built upon, or otherwise desecrated. 
Tae TRapiTioyaL Site.—Why do we reject the tradi- 
tional site, the Church of the Holy Sepulcher? Because that 
site must have been within the second wall, which existed in 
the time of our Lord, unless that wall made a re-entering 
angle, for the purpose of leaving that site outside. But, if it 
were outside, the contour of the original surface shows that 
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the wall must have been built so as to be exposed to assault 
from higher ground immediately outside, which would be 
contrary to military strategy and common sense, How, then, 
came the tradition to be established? It goes no farther 
back than the time of the Empress Helena, three hundred 
years after the event,—a most credulous and uncritical age. 
The empress wished the site to be found, and her servants at 
once gratified her. A continuots tradition before that time 
was impossible. From the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus the Christians were driven away, and when, after the 
revolt of Bar Chocheba, Hadrian, in 135 A.D., razed Jerusa- 
lem again to the ground, he plowed over the ruins, and, 
established a Ruman colony. The new city, lia Capitolina, 
was filled with heathen temples, and no Jew was allowed to 
enter it on pain of death. The very name of Jerusalem was 
forgotten. How was it possible that, through all these vicis- 
situdes, the memory of an inconspicuous spot should have 
been preserved ? 
The! College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


_“ FATHER, FoRGIVE THEM; FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT 
THEY Do.”’—This is in strong contrast, not only with the 
spirit of Judaism, but also with the whole spirit of the Orient 
as untouched by the influence of Jesus. The old Jaw pre- 
seribed the exaction of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; 
every injury was to be avenged by the infliction of similar 
injury upon the aggressor. And the unwritten but sovereign 
law of the Orient still is “ blood for blood ;” a stain of honor 
can be cleansed in nothing but the crimson stream drawn 
from the foeman’s heart. If a man be done to death, his 
claim to yengeance passes on to those most closely related to 
him. To forgive the slayer would be regarded as pusillani- 
mous and ignoble in the last degree. And so the stern figure 
of the avenger still bulks largely in the eye of the Orient. 
His weapons have changed with the lapse of centuries, but the 
unchanging spirit urges his pursuing feet. Nor may we hope 
that it will be otherwise until that proud people learn to 
know and yield homage to him who, in life’s extremity, prayed 
for his murderers, “ Father, forgive them.” 

“Tuey PartTep His RaIMmeEnNt, AND Cast Lots.”—The 
garments of the crucified were the perquisites of the execu- 
tioners, who claimed equal shares. Lots were cast to deter- 
mine the destination of one garment, which, being without 
seam, woven in one piece throughout, they thought it a pityto 
divide. The rabbis say that in such a coat Moses was accus- 
tomed to minister. It was white, they say, and made with a 
single tlhread,—not like the ordinary clothes which had their 
sleeves sewed to the body with a seam. Classical and Hebrew 
antiquity alike furnish abundant evidence of the custom of 
referring difficult and delicate questions to the arbitrament 
of the lot. What was done with careful observance of pre- 
scribed conditions by accredited officials, came to be done 
light-heartedly by the people themselves; and instead of 
being the means to discover the will of God, it was often 
made to minister to the avarice of the trickster. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KSA 


Lesson Summary 


HE last hours of the Lord’s life had come. H's arrest, 
trial, and condemnation had been accomplished. He 
had been led to Calvary, where, between two malefactors, he 
was nailed to the cross, breathing meanwhile his memorable 
prayer for those who slew him. Then came the ghoulish 
parting of his raiment and casting of lots; the jeers and 
mockings of soldiers, rulers, fellow-sufferers, and common 
people. Over him was that wonderful superscription, on 
which Pilate had insisted, at which many were indignant, of 
which otherg made sport, but from which to one malefactor 
came a thought, which he voiced in a saving petition, and 
which Jesus openly endorsed. Then came darkness, the 
retiding of the temple veil, the dying cry, and the death. 
Thus the crucified Jesus laid down: his life when he had fin- 
ished his work. No man took his life from him, but he 
yielded it up that he might take it again, and might be the 
means of life eternal to all who would be sharers of his life. 


- 


‘ Added Points 

To execute a criminal was the thought of those who craci- 
fied the Christ. To redeem a world was the thought of him 
they crucified. 

Strangely composit was the crowd about the cross; but in 
making light of Jesus they were wonderfully agi eed. 

‘The saved malefactor was a noble model in what he felt, 
what he did, and what he won upon the cross. 

One sinner was saved in his last hour, that none need be 
discouraged ; but only one, that none may be presumptuous, 

It was a dark hour when the iniquities of us all met on 
Jesus; but it was the dark hour before redemption’s dawn, 
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International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 
List for Second Quarter 


1. Gov'’s Care FoR ALL. Pea, 145: 9-16; 65: 9-13; Matt. 5 : 43-48. 


Golden Tect. Praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to tiie children of men, Psa, 107 : 8. 
2. Gon’s Care For Us. Matt. 6: 24-34; Psa. 23; Phil, 4: 6, 19; 


1 Pet, 5: 6,7. 
Golden Text. Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Matt. 6: 32. 

3% THE STORY OF ELAN. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16, 

Golden Tert. Seek ye the pingeets of God; and all these things shall 

added unto you. Luke 12: 31. 

4. ek een all nara 5:6 

* Golden Text. Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that £ oe ht not sin 

againstthee. Psa. 119: 11 

5. Tuk Law oF Love. 


Fxod, 20: 1-17; Deut. 


Matt. 22 : 356-40; Johu 13 : 34, 35; John MM: 


Golden Text, If ye love me, keep my commandments. John 14; 15. 

6. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 18am. 20; 2 Sam. 1: 2% 

Golden ext, Greater love hath no man than this, “that a man lay dow n 
his life for his friends, John 15. 13 


7. GREAT Promises. Gen. 17:1; Matt. 1:21; John 3: 16, 36, 


Golden Text. He is faithful that promised. Heb. 10: 23. 
8 OTHYR PRECIOUS PROMISES. Psa. \ 37; 50:14,15; Matt. 6 : 33; 
11: 28- 0; John 11 : 25, 26; 14: 1-3; Heb. 13: 


Gilden Txt, What he had promised, he was able also to perform. 


Rom. 4; 21. 
9, Oy ly taza Gop. Matt, 7: 611; Luke 7: 1-10; 11 : 1-13; 
Acts 16 : 25- 
wen ans Tent, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find. 
att 


10, THe PRAYING DANIEL. Dan, 2: 17-23; 6: 10-23. 
Golden Text, Thy Father which | seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly. Matt. 6:6. 


a, Thanking God. Isa. 31: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5:19, 20; Phil. 


4: 

‘Golden Text. Be thankful unto him, and bless his = Psa. 100 : 4, 

12. DAVID PRAISING Gon, 2Sam.7; Psa. 138; Psa. 

Golden Text. Kvery ny v4 iy I bless thee ; aud I ill praise thy name 
for everand ever. Psa 

14. Review. 

Golden Tert. All thy pore shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. Psa. 145 : 10. 


LYS 
Thanking God 


Lesson for June 14 
By Julia E. Peck 


E WANT to keep in close relation our three topics 

for this quarter, ‘“ Prayer,” “ Promise,” and “ Praise,” 

and for this reason we introduce to-day our third topic, 

* Praise,” in such a way that it shall be a continuation of our 
instruction upon prayer and promise. 

We have tried to accomplish something more effective 
than would result from merely telling our children to pray 
and to give thanks, for our children cannot grow in grace 
and wisdom by the hearing or memorizing of statements of 
virtue. Knowing that they learn more by doing than by 
hearing or memorizing, we have tried to lead them in the 
way of acquiring habits of prayer and thanksgiving, to lead 
them to recognize their Father’s hand in all that befalls 
them. Arranging our plan for the day, we ask oursel vés, 
How shall we teach our children to form habits of giving 
thanks daily to God? 

The simplest way is for teacher and children to begin at 
once, here and now, to thank God for mercies and blessings 
which the children recognize, even from their tiny point of 
view, as precious and beautiful, but we guard against prema- 
turely forcing them to recognize gifts and mercies which 
require years of knowledge and experience to appreciate. 
Let this be a spontaneous praise service, na‘urel, child-like, 
and informal. 

The teacher has previously arranged a little service of 
thanksgiving in which the children can join heartily. In 
this service we guard against making it so complex that the 
difficulty of learning it or reciting it readily will, by the strain 

* of effort, cause the children to lose the spirit of theservice. In 
a word, the difficulties of learning and reciting must not fret 
the children so that the thanksgiving is forced or strained. 
Let us make a spontaneous praise service something in 
this way. 

Previously tell, or send word to, the children (with sugges- 
tion) to bring in “ beautiful things” which they may gather, 
and for which we are all to give thanks on this special occa- 
tion of a praise lesson, In this month of bloom there will be 
no difficulty, especially in the country, in the way of the 
children, who may bring in “ many lovely things which our 
Father has made for our use and happiness.” 

This is not to be a botany or zodlogy lesson, but from the 
dainty and attractive books so freely used in the public 
schools for supplementary work of this kind the Sunday- 
school teacher may find many a hint for her praise lesson. 

Our children will give thanks most heartily and sincerely 
for what they most love and enjoy, and if to-day our class- 
room is a bower of bloom, and the children have the promise 
of taking home the flowers, etc., their faces will glow with 
delight and gratitude. 

Appropriate Bible verses can be reviewed. Do not at- 
tempt new ones to-day. For instance, the lilies of the 
field, God so clothed the grass, the fowls of the air, God's 
care of the sparrows, the birds of the air have nests, etc., and 
for climax, Our dear Lord had not where to lay his head, But 
gave up for us —-, that we might ——. 

We bow our heads to thank him who paid such a price 
for our lives. 

Review that part of our Easter lesson which touched upon 
praise and thanksgiving for resurrection and the new life, 
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and that part of our Christmas lesson which speaks of the 
angels’ praise and the praise of-men for the gift of the Son. 

The children may take turns in telling about things which 
God has given them, and for which they are going to thank 
him every day. Allow the children to speak freely of those 
treasures at home which especially delight them, from the 
baby brother to the rabbit in its pen. 

Abstractions in the way of thanksgiving for love and pro- 
tection come Jater, and will have to be suggested at last by 
the teacher, as the children will speak voluntarily only of 
those things which they can grasp with their little hands, 

Some of the children are learning to recite, for their clos- 
ing exercises at school, verses which are beautiful, and which 
might be appropriate here to-day, if the teacher can discover 
this in time, and plan to have those verses recited to-day, 
“to help us in our thanksgiving lesson.” Two thoughts we 
must not omit: 

1, For God's free gifts we have nothing to give in return. 

2. God gives good.things for our bodies, God gives greater 
things for our souls. 

The golden text comes in here: 
and bless his name.” 

Teach, in closing, “Giving thanks always for all things 
unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Eph. 5: 20). 

Yorthampton, Mass. 


* Be thankful unto him, 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase. 
This offer is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper books, religious 
or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever published. 
An order for a book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and should contain, in clear writing, 
the full title of the book, the name of the author, and the 
name and address of the publisher, if possible. Enclosed 
with the order should be the amount necessary to cover 
the publisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge 
will be made for postage or delivery. 


Saw 
Recent Books on Korea * 


8 ewes Korea is the title of a book aptly named and 
brightly written. It is probably the first book 
about the once hermit kingdom (now ruthlessly dragged 
into the world’s commercial and political market-place) 
written by a woman. Mrs. Miln has already written a 
book entitled When we were Strolling Players in the 
East. She spent a few weeks in Korea, and most of her 
information in this volume is manifestly derived from 
the books already written by American authors. Even 
her opening chapter, giving “a few words about Hamel” 
(the Dutchman who was wrecked on Quelpart Island, 
who spent fourteen years in the hermetically sealed 
kingdom, and who wrote the only book on Korea extant 
in a European language until the last half of this cen- 
tury) is distilled from Dr. Griffis’s Corea the Hermit 
Nation. What she writes upon the customs of the 
people is characteristic, showing that a woman’s eye 
notices many things which a man passes over. Her real 
contribution to our knowledge is in her description of 
the Korean women. With insight, sympathy, and 
pathetic realization of the situation, she shows how far 
back in the twilight of either knowledge or privilege the 
native women of the peninsula still dwell. In general, 
one gets from this book a lively impression of things in 
and around the capital, Seoul, but learns very little of the 
country at large, though he finds that the author sympa- 
thizes with the Chinese, and considers the Japanese very 
“ungrateful.” While we learn something about the 
colors of the flowers and the twitter of the birds, the 
book is a demonstration of that general agnosticism which 
still prevails in America and Europe—even in the 
British Museum and the Astor Library—concerning the 
Land of Morning Calm. 
The initial campaign, as well as the impelling causes, 
of the China-Japan war of 1894-95, was in the little 





* Quaint Korea. By Louise Jordan Miln. 
York : Imported by Charles Scribm r’s Sous. 
The China-Japan War. By Viadimur. 


12mo, pp. 306. New 
$1.7 75. 


8v0% aes, pp. 449. 


New York ; Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Korean Games. By Stewart Culin. 8vo, nae vor gs pp. 177. New 
York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. $7.50, 


The Korean Repository. Vol. I. 


Trilingual Press. $2. 
Bibliographie Coréene By 
Vols. land Il. Pages 498, 538. 


Pages 4814. Seoul, Korea: The 


Maurice 
Paris : 


Cour:nt. In_ three vols, 
Ernest Leroux. $15. 
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Florida-shaped peninsula between the Middle Kingdom 
and Dai Nippon, and nearly half of Viadimir’s book 
entitled The China-Japan War ‘treats of Korea, its 
relations to the rival countries on either side of it, and . 
the batiles fought on its soil. Although the author 
prints four asterisks instead of writing out the word 
“ Russian,” it is known that he was connected with the 
Czar’s legation, and saw some of the ground and scenes 
which he described. He has drawn his information 
from original sources, Chinese and Japanese, and many 
of the pictures which he here reproduces have already 
been seen in Japanese magazines and newspapers. As 
if Asiatic faces were not already ugly enough in Euro- 
pean eyes, he has the portraits of the Japanese and 
Chinese heroes reproduced in a rude style that makes 
them look hideous and uncanny. Nevertheless, the 
story is well told, the information accurate, and the 
statistics, index, and reprint of official documents, all 
that could be desired, while the general style and judg- 
ments are those of a judicial mind. In thesketch of the 
modern history of the peninsular kingdom, the narrative 
is brought down to the assassination, in April, 1894, of 
Kim-Ok-Kiun, the refugee revolutionist of 1894, and 
the insurrection of the Tong-Haks, or bigoted adherents 
to ‘‘ eastern culture,” which were the immediate inciting 
causes of the war. The book is an excellent one for 
either reading or reference by the student of modern far 
eastern politics. As matter of fact, Korea suffered less 
during the war on her soil than she has suffered since, 
owing to Japanese and Russian intrigue, local insurrec- 
tions, the general impoverishment of her treasury, and, 
most of all, from the lack of moral stamina in the Koreans 
themselves, 

Dr. Culin’s Korean Games is not a book to teach peo- 
ple how to play games, though a pretty full description 
of nearly one hundred Korean games of skill, of chance, 
for literary amusement, or for athletic exercises, is here 
given, with a wealth of illustration, and with no fewer 
than twenty-two full-page plates in colors by a native 
artist. The book is handsomely printed, and bound in 
whitecloth; and the color stamp, in red and blue, is that 
of the Korean national flag. Students of chess, of domi- 
noes, and of the history of cards, games with the hand, 
kites, tops, and of the philosophy of toys, will find a great 
déal of information in this work. Besides ample indexes 
and analytical tables of contents, there is a good intro- 
duction. This treats of the religious and divinatory 
origin of games of hazard. Korea is an unusually good 
field for the study of this subject, because it is a land 
prolific in survivals which confirm Mr, Culin’s theory. 
The arrow and the number five (the four points of the 
compass and the center) are two of the chief elements 
whose permutations, combinations, and illustrations 
make wonderful variety in Korea, which is a land of 
play rather than of work. One cause of Korea’s endless 
troubles and miseries lies in the tendency of so many of 
her people to consider play the end, rather than one of 
the means, of life. 

Among half a hundred*books on Korea, mostly in 
English, one may count the Korean Repository the best 
for information. Its matter is written on the soil by 
men and women almost wholly Americans, who are in 
continual contact with the people, studying their Jan- 
guage, customs, religion, human nature, and social life. 
The volume for 1895, in twelve numbers, is now com- 
plete. The chief editor, the Rev. H. B. Hulbert, is also 
one of the chief contributors, though among these latter 
we find Dr. H. N. Allen, with his translations of folk- 
lore; Dr. J. Edkins, the tamer of the Altaic languages; 
the Rev. J. 8. Gale, who is at home in Korean litera- 
ture, and can put the dainty verses of the native poets 
into good English; Dr. C. C. Vinton, who knows all 
about slavery and feudalism; the Rev. D. L. Gifford, 
who is a capital traveler, and the Rev. George Heber 
Jones, who has wit and humor; Dr. J. B. Busteed, who 
can criticise while appreciating the Korean doctor and 
his methods. Mrs. M. B. Jones and the other American 
ladies tell us a good deal about the Korean women; 
while to the student and all interested in Christianity in 
Korea the notes and comments, statistics and editorials,’ 
on current events are of the first value. Despite tre- 
mendous obstacles and chronic political unrest, the 
religion of Jesus makes sure and steady progress. 

As literature is the photograph of the national mind, 
one must know what the Koreans have been thinking 
and writing about during the last twelve hundred years 
or so, in order to know their thoughts. Attempts have 
been made before this, by various scholars in Europe, at 
a Korean bibliography, but these were mere essays com- 
pared to the superb work, Bibliographie Coréene, by Mau- - 
rice Courant, the young and brilliant interpreter of the 
French legation in Tokyo, Mr. Courant spent several 
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ears in the Korean capital, having there 

he advantage of companionship with 
native literary men and the French mis- 
sionaries who have been for many years 
among the people. After years of patient 
toil, two volumes of Mr. Courant’s great 
work are now ready, in handsome print 
and on excellent paper. No fewer than 
2,331 books written or printed in the Land 
of Morning Calm are here noted, described, 
or quoted from, long extracts being in 
several cases given. Mr. Courant groups 
his subject in nine books,—Introduction, 
the Korean language, Confucianism, 
literature proper, manners and customs, 
history and geography, sciences and arts, 
religions, and international relation. 
Although in the main the native authors 
have been content with reprinting and 
commenting upon the Chinese sages, yet 
there is a very considerable amount of 
native folk-lore, poetry, descriptions of 
scenery, and both prose and poetry that 
may be called literature proper, besides 
an interminable amount of writing upon 
philosophy, rites, government administra- 
tions an@ history. As Phenicia had its 
Cadmus of legend, and the United States 
its Sequoyah of actual history, so Korea had 
her inventor of a system of graphical pho- 
netics, not only classified as to vowels and 
consonants, but even according to the 
organs of speech. To this general subject, 
first explored by Aston and Satow, Mr. 
Courant has contributed several valuable 
chapters of luminous discussion. 


- CS 


Literary Notes and News 


Sir William W. Hunter, 
in The Fortnightly Re- 
view for May, calls at- 
tention to a plan of foreign missions in 
India adopted in 1681 by the University of 
Oxford and the British East India Com- 
pany, for training missionaries to labor in 
the small area then occupied by the com- 
pany. Bishop Fell of Oxford was the mov- 
ifig spirit, but it had the support of the 
primate, Dr. Sancroft, of Sir Robert Béyle, 
of Gilbert Burnet, and many other notable 
men of the time. The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and 
that for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
promised co-operation. That nothing 
came of it was due to the fact that the 
question was taken up in a wrong way, 
and England had to wait a hundred years 
more for Carey to found the first British 
mission to India. But the two societies 
just named contributed to the support of 
the Dutch and Danish missions from 1709 
onward during the eighteenth century. 


Foreigh Missions 
Two Centuries Ago 
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Quotations from Leiters 


from passengers who were on the 
last trip of the steamer Ohio... . 


“ As now fitted up, the Ohio has every comfort one “ The Ohio is a thoroughly good sea boat, the table 
could expect.” first class, and officers and men did their best to make 
“‘ The latecruise was very much enjoyed by myself every one comfortable.” 

and daughters.” 

¥ ] liked the Ohio so well, and the way it was managed, 
that I did not like to leave her, she was a home to us.”” 


“ The arrangements were excellent, accommodations 
first class, table right up to standard, and everything 
very satisfactory.” 


oh ob, od, D, 


- Steam Yachting 
Uedertee American Flag 


Steamer Ohio, sailing from New York, foot of Fulton 
Street, Saturday, June 27. A summer cruise to England, 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and the 
Midnight Sun, stopping on the return at Bopo, Norway, to 
witness the total eclipse of the sun, visible August 8, returning via 
the Hebrides Islands and Liverpool, due home, August 27. ‘‘ Talks"’ 
on astronomy, by Miss Proctor, and popular lectures en route. . 





Built by the Cramp Company of Philadelphia, chartered for a series of cruises, 
as remodeled for the purposes is the largest and best-equipped steamer yacht in 
the world. She is an iron-built vessel 355 feet long, is lighted throughout with 
electricity, and has an extra number of bathrooms and lavatories, and the sanitary 
arrangements are first class. A dining-saloon, capable of seating at one time 210 
persons, has been placed amidship on the saloon deck. Forward and aft are 


The fine 
Steamer 
Ohio 


each. All rooms are on the saloon and promenade deck. ‘The ladies’ parlor 
and the smoking-room are on the upper deck. The entire deck from stemmto 
stern will be sheltered, when necessary, by canvas awning. 

On the main deck, below the passengers’ rooms, is located a large laundry, 
equipped to do not only the ship’s linen, but that of the passengers as well, at city 
prices, On the same deck is a baggage-room, where baggage may be stored 
under the initial of the owner, in separate cages,-to which access may be ob- 
tained as often as desired ; we therefore do not limit passengers in the amount 
of baggage, as is customary, 

The Ohio has carried 1000 persons of ‘all classes while in regular service. 
We limit the cruises to 200 strictly first-class passengers; no second class, no 
steerage, and no freight. 

The Ohio is an American-built steamer, officered and manned by: Americans, 
and‘ flying the American flag, which will protect the American citizen wherever 
‘ the steamer goes, 


Passenger 
Limit 





This cruise will be by far the most comprehensive ever taken by any tourist 

company. The steamer will leave New York, June 27, and sail direct to South- 

Summary of ampton, thence along the Isle of Wight, through the English Channel by Dover 

the Cruise into the North Sea, and thence along the shores of Germany to Denmark into 

the Baltic. Most of the travel after leaving Southampton will be in sight of land. 

to the The trip through the Baltic, and through the Gulf of Finland, is amidst hundreds 

of islands. ‘Two cities visited in Finland, Abo and Helsingfors, and from the lat- 

Midnight ter direct to Kronstadt and St. Petersburg. Ten days will be spent in Russia, 

Sun and one-half of the time being given to Moscow. All railroad expénse and hotel 

accommodations in Russia are included in the moderate price charged for the 

Russia cruise. Two days in Stockholm, Sweden; two days in Copenhagen, the capital 

of Denmark ; and then among the islands of Norway direct for the Land of the Mid- 

night Sun; sail north to Spitzbergen to give several nights additional, at no 

additional cost. Then south, cruising among the Lofoden Islands through the 

Alten Fjord and other fjords and spots not reached by the ordinary tourist boats. 

Due at Bodo, August 7, and the eclipse will be seen on the morning of August 8, 

after which the larger fjords of Norway in and around Bergen, the Hardanger 

Fjord, and many others, will be visited, after which sail for the Hebrides, and 

through the English Channel by the Isle of Man to Liverpool, and thence direct 
for Philadelphia, where we are due August 27. 





The entire cost of this unique cruise is from $475 upwards, conditional upon 
the room occupied. It is the cheapest trip of hke nature ever offered to the 
public. A deposit of $25 must be made immediately upon assignment of 
berth, which will be given in the order of entry. 


Cost of the 


Cruise 
mcnial letters from people who were on the West India cruise of the Ohio. 
European Tours, sailing June 6 and July 1, visiting Great Britain, 


Germany, Italy, France, and “ four-in-hand coaching tour"’ through Switzerland. 
Rate, $470 to $495. Send for program, 


The Thomas Foreign Tourist Co. 
1715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


**Only the Best is good enough’’ 


The Board of Publication tries to make the 


Westminster Series, edited by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
-the Very Best in the world 


Sunday-schools not already using this series of lesson helps and 
illustrated papers will do well to send for a sample set for examination 
and comparison. 








JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work. 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


Palestine, Egypt, Western These cover all 
Asia, St. Paul’s Travels. biblical geography. 
“ The best this side of the Atlantic.” — The Sunday 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 








a 2 ob dennis ated aune Send for descriptive list to 
m™m ations a 8C. v rcu sent on 
pplic tion to 33 East 17th Street, New York 








Special Notices 
Weed Chass prepasty ape et iy Bake 
pain large ntage of infant mortal it e 
oo onanees and make no ex ments in 





Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio| 





LECTRICA io. tt year ; r; instructiv 4 to every. 





Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-schoo! books and 





is v 
Condensed Milk i rae a 
Milk has saved thousands of little lives. 





ample co 
on Z my 


DOINGS Cortlandt Street, 


supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 





large, airy, and well-lighted staterooms, containing two, three, and four berths | 


Write now for descriptive circulars and itinerary, and especially for testi- 
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New S. S. Library Books. 


Heroes of the South Seas. By Martha Burr 
Banks. With 23 full-page half-tone illustrations. 220 
pp. 12Mm0. $1.25. 

“ A truthful and well-told story, made beautiful with 
many artistic illustrations.’’—/nter- Ocean. 


The Islands of the Pacific. From the Old to 
the New. Rev. J. M. Alexander. 515 pp, 85 half- 
tone cuts. 8vo. loth, gilt top, $2. 


Zeinab ee Panjabi. A Story of East Indian 
Life. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, D. Illustrated and 
handsomely bound. imo. 75 cts. 


Goshen Hill; or, A Life’s Broken Pieces. By 
owe Benning. 12mo. 319 pp. $1.25. 


A_New Samaritan. The Story lh an Heiress. 
By Julia MacNair Wright. 12mo. $1.25 


Five Stars in a Little Pool. .By Edith Carring- 
ton. 22 illustrations. 405 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 
New S. S. Library, $15.00. 


Golden Rod Library. 50 volumes, in a neat 
wooden case. Books by Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Sangster, 
Miss Hopkins, Hesba Stretton, and others. 


Send for our Catalog. 


American Tract Society 


10 East 23d Street, New York 


Boston. 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester , 93 State St. : hicago, vary Wabash Ave. 
Cmeimnati, « 0 Elm st 


*K==NOW READY! 





Our new Self-Pronouncing 


S. S. Teachers’ Bibles § 


Containing an 


lilustrated Bible 
Dictionary... 


Full particulars on application. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
_A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tive BEST & 


T EPEAEY BOOKS 
LIVING HYMNS 


WILD 
The Hymn-Book in use by the largest 
number of representative Sabbath-schoois 
in America. Compiled by 


HON. JOHN WANAMAKER 


and J.R. SWENEY of the Bethany School, 








Philadelphia. Sample copy, mailed, 50 
cents ; words, 15 cents. 
wetaren nt. Je Je HOOD oy wi Mietizon et. 


For Ch ristian Workers 


Gonpet Hymns, 1 to 6, for devotional meetings. 
xcelsior Music Edition, 739 hymns, $75 per 1co, 
Gospel Choir No. 2. $40 per roo. 

Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. $30 per 100. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hy mnal for Primary Classes 
and Manual for Primary Sunday-Schools. 
22 al, ae 14 Recitations, Orders of Exercises, etc. 
By mail, 35 cents each ; 30 cents each in quantities. 
Prospectus and Specimen Puges free, 
American S. S. Union, Philadelphia and N. Y. 
BOUNDLESS LOVE 7 
Ready 
A2A ge book containing over 150 entirely new 
songs fir Sunday-schools, LY spel Dees: etc, 
s cents ange copy, $30.00 per hundred 
ior specimen pages free 
Hall-Ma = re 0., 416 Are h Street, Philsdelphia, Pa. 


Children’s Day Services 


Send 20 cents for seven sample services. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co.,122 Nassau St..N. ¥. 








“The Good Shepherd.” ‘New service for Chil- 
dren’s lay. Printed in two colors, illustrations on 
every page. New hymns. Shepherd Object K Exercise. 
Having ig empreceaouted cirenlation. bed) : per 
a, postpaid. Rev. Rufus W. Miller, Read nding, 
UPLIFTING SONGS The latest and best +-~ 

for =~ Em 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 ct« 


men pages free. THE JOHN CHURCH ‘OMPA Y, 
Cincinnati—New York-—€ Chicago. 





Renan st EASY ANTHEMS. _ Nos, | and 2 combined, al 
mple, 25 cts. Bethel Chimes for Sun- 

day-Schools, oe pp., ti. 50 yer doz. Sample, 10 cta. 

R. H. RANDALL, Pub., 324 Dearborn St.. Chicago, 








Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “ Teaching and 
Teachers,”’ has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


** Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee’ 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is Reel to Soy ar, on this topic, 
and the cheveughe for which this calis 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 
school in the land.""— Zhe Ontlook. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5% inches. Price, $1. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 








1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 30, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either ar or new subscrib- 
ers. ‘These rates include postage: 


NT I: PILOT $1 50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance., 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.0) a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


ny school or oar set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt pe supplied with as mone copies as may be de- 
sired, at the follow ing yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies Gere than one) matied 
to individual addresses, $1.00 e 
‘or five or more copies ina  paek ‘age to one address, 
wosass each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no a can be written or 
pated on the separate 
© papers for a club mas , be ordered sent 
toindigt ual addresses at $1.00 each, and 
e to one address, at fifty cents eac 


artly 
vartly ina 
, when so 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers “f a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to ack- 

clubs at fifty wy pee © ope, , to the extent that 
packages may be divided Into  gmatios packager 

ve or more copies each, if desired. 
ree . One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
Fores well be sent separately, but will be included in 


Antone may be made at any time to a club—such 


: oational subscriptions to expire at the same time 


‘h the club as originality, ordered, and the rate to be 
ry 


the em pewpetiionate share of the y early club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
e — subscribe at club rates for such a length of 


e Laer may be required. 

Longe of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, seperately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
®& year, can have the address changed at any_ time 
without char, ge. Members of package clubs do not 
pave this rivilege, but can have a copy transferred 

from @ package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per Preek for the unex pired time of the se galy 
tion, when it has over six months to run, When 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription 
Sppeege @ club subscriber intends to change his or her 
or a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
Copy. af long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 
Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subse ription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
mes ~ —_as for takes the place of the one 
rm 


Ml addresses should include 


SEED Wil shinnhtheanecnocseapnete cncneedgooeenanion 
The paper w mn noi be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. “The 
fepere for a club will invariably be discontinued 
at eexpiretion of thesubscription. Renewals shculd 
therefore be made early 
of ee copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
the feacthere of of a school to examiine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include pestage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be nen either singly to the individnal addresses, or in 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder ard Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subse riptions at the above rates, the 
a ray mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. 0. Box 1850. 
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MEN! NEN’S Borated Taleum ; 
3 Toilet Powder ; 


= proved by highest ® 
ical authorities as a 
pordect sanitary toilet ¢ 
preparation for infants > 
and adults. 
Delighiful after shav- 
ing. Positively relieves 
prickly heat,nettle rash, 
chaf skin, sunburn, 
ete. Removes blotches, 
pinpies makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
ake mo substitutes, Sold by druegisis 


or mailed for 2% cents Sama- 
pile matiied (Name this paper.) FRE E 









REEF AREER REE 


GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, N. J. 


te eats 
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Washing 
windows 


With that, 


bright. Washing it 


washed with Pearline. 














is another one of the things that 

Pearline (%5.32t5 ) does best.- 
the glass is never 
cloudy—is always clear and 
is less 

trouble, of course—but that is 
the case with everything that is 


And about the sashes and the 
frames ; remember that Pearline, 


= when it takes the dirt off, leaves 
the paint on. Haven't you noticed that — imitations are 
not so Mio ty this ? 

















Emulsion 











of Cod-liver Oil and H 
pophosphites supplies 


bones and tissues need 


an exhausted and wasted 
that no other food 


body 
will supply. It is, first 


all, a tissue builder, 
goc. and $1.00 at all druggists, 


the 
blood with the material the 





WHITMAN'S Pure, wholesome, 
ie F INSTANTANEOUS {0RYsticnt~made 
we CHOCOLATE NO BOILING 





Church Furnishings 





Most Durable and Decorative 





For Sunday-school Walls 


e The Good Shepher: 
lem.’ 
inches. 


for both. 


Heavy paper; 22X 31 +inches ; 

Postpaid, carefully packed, $1 each ; 

The Religions Press Association, 
1200 C 


y- 


in Seud for illustrated catalogue. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings. 


Suitable fir all buildings. Numcrous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 5; cnerry Street Sew York. 


Two steel- -plate orn ving? of religious sentiment— 
and ‘‘ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 
engraving 12> 


or $1.60 


21 


estnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 





THE GREAT CHURCH 


For electric Ss, ~ ft. Send di- 
———— ) nt an 
timate free. 


LIGHT 


1. P. € Pakete sot Pear! St., New York. 





of Bucke 


AL zen Co,, C 


mean Ap 





ye Bell | Foundry 


‘incinnati, Ohio. 


nese ee, cum als & | Chimes. 
yee AY 





























PIANOS- ORC 


plete est a 


A work of art ii 
in Gold, We 
have to do 


















only firm in the w 
to Family direct. 














r ORGANS! 


TEST TRIAL FOR 30 ay IN YOUR OWN HOME, NO MONEY REQ URED 


Cams, CASH or EASY PAYMENTS, 
NEW 6 SOUVERIR CATALOGU 


Oco 
oh On it and send it CFREE, all fon 
sto ask fer it to-day plense. 
this is the old established house of CORNISH ¥ CO., the 


e@ save you from $25.00 
_ COBNISH & CO. Est. 90 years, Wa 










GANS FROM $25,00 UP 


fprey 00 
SIQYY .vyoods 





member 


orld selling exeluatvely from Factory 
Asincle ym ya at wholesale price, 
to $250. rite at once to 





——" 
—oe 





 N. J. 























FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


. SUN PASTE ~ 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 














Free Armenia! 





Free Cuba! 


A history of the oldest Christian nation, the annals of its end- 
Armenian Massacres less giscesutions be the Turks, and a graphic account of the 


recent butcheries and heroic efforts to help this long-suffering race. 


blood-curdling and horrifying. 
Clark, D.D., Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., 
Profusely illustrated from views taken on the spot 
tance at this time. Prices: cloth, $1.50; 


Thrilling and enchanting, though 


Brilliantly written, and endorsed by Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Francis E. A 
Miss Frances E. Willard, and a host of other Christian workers 

An entrancing work on a subject of supreme impor- 
half Russia, $2.06, postpaid 


A hic histe of S het i the fi t le for Cub 
The War in Cuba Ph mg < “4 " panish tyranny and the fierce struggle for Cuban 


celebrated Cuban officers and patriots in the 


midst of this desperate conflict, and full of woaderfsh 
rtraits of the chief actors in the bloo 
at sight. Prices: cloth, $1.50; half Russia, $2.00. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. 
Armenia and Cuba. , 
outfit for both for 20 cents. 


Bete eccrtaiendad hs DS 


Now is the time to do business 
Complete outfit for either book sent free on rec 
Don't delay a minute, get “ 


Address, SYNDICATE PUBLISHING Co., 234 S. 


in the swim ”’ 


pictures of battles, hand-to-hand combats, and 
dy drama now being enacted at our very doors. 
muda landed her cargoes, and of the part Americans age taking in:the:strife. 


Tells how the 
Sells everywhere, and 


Everybody is talking about 
eipt of ro cents to pay postage ; 
and make money. 


Free Education ! 


College professors, high-school principals, teachers, 


and 


graduates, and educated and energetic people generally, are 
requested to correspond with us in reference to assisting in 


the distribution of our 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


after June 1, 1896. 


This great work, comprising four immense 


volumes of 32 pages, richly illustrated, is at once a perfect, 
ictio 


up-to-date 


clopedia of general owledge 


—y and a practical, comprehensive ency- 
n More than 100,000 sets have 


been sold during the past eighteen months, and it is to-day the 


most popular and salable reference work in print. 
at low prices on easy monthly payments. 


It is sold 
Our new methods 


will make easy and profitable work after the date named above. 
This is an unusual chance for high-class and really competent 


solicitors. In making application, please state fully previous 
experience, qualifications, and references. Full particulars on 
request 


8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Convention Calendar for 
1896 


New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, 


BRT BOONE i sn itick eabtissctsoscsntaceseie June 2-4 
Ohio, at Columbus........ ....000- serseoee oe June 2-4 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee.................. June 2-4 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville............... June 9-11 
Towa, at Des Moines.............s.000 ceeees June 9-11 
Oregon, at Portland ............000 ssscesees June 9-11 
Moutana, at Bozeman..................... June 9-12 
Kansas, Forest Park, Ottawa.......... June 12-15 
Nebra ka, at Norfolk...:......,. Migersed June 14-16 
International, Tremont Temple, 

OND Si ptks cdiaisew apende woke June 23-26 
Mississippi, at Wesson.................04 July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro............. August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill... August 25-27 


South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville..August 26-28 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 


Maine, at Saco ............. seseseeseee OCtober 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle............ October 13-15 
District of Columbia, at W eshlagies, Nov. 16-18 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo......... November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Naslville.......... November 17-19 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 


British North America 
Manitoba, at Portage La Prairie....... June 9-11 


Alberta, at Lacombe.................. Neibiisade July 4 

New Brunswi:k, at Woodstock...October 13-15 

VO.itario, at London .............eeeee October 27-29 
CAS 


House-to-House Visitation 
in lowa 


By C. C. Wallace 


REATER questions have never con- 
fronted the church in all its past 
history than how to reach the masses and 
how to call into active service the latent 
power of the church. 

Christ “sent out the Seventy two by 
two before his face into every city and 
place whither he himself would come,” 
in response to these questions, House- 
to-house visitation is a practical plan of 
reaching the masses by the masses, and 
giving idle hands something definite to 
do. It is a plan for all Christians to 
unite in extending the gospel invitation 
to all, and to work with the dominant 
idea of Christ for the world and the 
world for Christ, and the church as a unit 
as one solid and aggressive phalanx mov- 
ing on to universal peace. 

No work has yet received attention in 
our country that is so important, so neces- 
sary, so far-reaching, and so fruitful in 
good results. The practicability of this 
kind of work in a uniform movement has 
been tested in large cities, in counties, 
and in Iowa throughout thestate. Iowa’s 
experience, after the second canvass, is 
in keeping with the testimony of the city 
of St. Louis: ‘“ Expectation more than 
fulfilled, anticipation more than verified, 
ptayers more than answered, God’s bless- 
ing in showers abundant, ‘Our cup run- 
ning over.”. Besides giving many of the 
laity of the church something to do that 
will strengthen them for further service, 
the large increase in many of the existing 
Sunday-schools, and many other natural 
results coming froth such a canvass, there 
are many of a general character, 

The statistics of our last International 
convention, at St.. Louis, in 1893, showed 
that twenty per cent of Iowa’s population 
was in the Sunday-school. The prospects 
are that at the coming International at 
Boston we. can show about twenty-five 
per cent,—one-fourth more than three 
years ago. 

The secretary and field worker of the 
Iowa State Sunday-school Association 


thinks near two hundred schools have 





May 30, 


been organized as a direct result of the 
work, In one county the president of the 
Rmerican Bible Society auxiliary reports 
that two hundred dollars’ worth of Bibles 
have been sold as a result of the canvass in 
that county. To some the expense of 
such an undertaking, state-wide in char- 
acter, would seem enormous; in fact, the 
movement came near being abandoned, 
for the time, in our state, because of its 
seeming magnitude and probable expense. 

Not long ago we received circulars of a 
proposed canvass of a county in an adjoin- 
ingstate. The Sunday-schools were urged 
to contribute, as the expense would be 
from fifty to sixty dollars. In:the can- 
vassing in Iowa we have used uniform 
visitors’ books, circulars, and report blanks 
for county, town, and city. In the two 
years we have sent out forty-two thousand 
written and printed letters, circulars, and 
blanks. We have received orders for, and 
sent out, visitors’ books wherein the record 
of five hundred and seventy thousand 


families could be recorded. No charge | 


has been made for circulars of instruction 
or report blanks, and the visitors’ books 
have been furnished to the county associa- 
tions at two cents each, in any quantity, 
thus supplying the counties at a very low 
rate, not exceeding an average of ten 
dollars per county. 

The two ‘cents each for the visitors’ 
books meets all printing bills, postage, 
and incidental expenses. Seventy counties 
have taken up the work to a greater or 
less extent; many of them have made the 
second canvass. About a hundred and 
fifty thousand families have been visited, 
and it has not been any expense to the 
state association, but the whole scheme 
has been self-supporting. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
if 
Your Dealer 


will not sell you 
the 


et 

® 

) eon VELVETEEN 

; SKIRT BINDINGS 
we will. 3 


Write us for free samples showing 
labels and materials. 

“Home Dressmaking,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt B’ad- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 


S. H. & M. Co. P. O. Box 699, N. #. City. 


~_ 














—the modern ready-to-use 


STOVE POLISH 


makes your 
stove bright 
with little 
work. No 
dirt, dust or 
odor. At all 
dealers’. 

















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 

Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer wught to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 


gy The “Twin Comet” 
Lawn Sprinkler 


will sprinkle four times 
greater area than any 
otber sprinkler made. 
AGENTS WANTED. Can make 
big money. Priee, 65. Sent 
on trial, express prepaid. 


Made for J. B. Fellows & Co, 

4 Mass. E. Stebbins 
Mt. €e., sole aernis 

mifrs.. Springfie'd, Mass, 
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Keeping Up 
with the Times 


in modern Sunday-school work is distinctly the duty af 
every pastor, superintendent, and teacher. 


New light on the Bible, new methods of practical work, 
in and out of class and school, new plans for reaching the 


scholars personally, all these are matters of close study 
and constant testing with a large body of expert thinkers 


and workers. The surest way of knowing what downright 
experience has proved, up to date, to be the really effective 
methods of Bible study and Sunday-school work, is to read 
the telling of experiences as given continually in 


The Sunday School Times 


But Sunday-school workers need other help—a change of = 
diet—along with the working hints and lesson helps. They 


get the right variety in The Sunday School Times, Every 
editorial note, editorial, note on open letters, poem, con- 
tributed article, book review, etc., that goes into the paper, 
is wholly worth while. Much that is printed therein feaches 
this particular paper because many a great specialist in 
Christian thought arid work wants to reach the largest 
audience possible through any religious paper. That is to 
your advantage—if you take The Sunday School Times, 
The deservedly best known Christian writers of the day 
write for this paper, and alert learners everywhere take it 
because they know what it oes 


Represents 

About one in every ten of the Sunday-school officers 
and teachers of America have The Sunday School Times 
every week. What about the other nine ? Do you know 
one of them? Then at least one person within your reach 
is out of touch with the most helpful modern methods. Here 
is something definite todo: Make one person acquainted 
with the ways and means of modern Sunday-school 
work through The Sunday School Times. If any other 
paper will give more and better lesson helps and working 
hints from the wisest writers and workers, then use that! 
At any rate, every Sunday-school worker ought to keep 


Advancing | 

You have wondered why The Sunday School Times is 
printed on news paper instead of on the better grade of paper 
which many religious papers use. The reason is clear. The 
subscriber, not the publisher, pays for the paper. We save 
the subscribers money on this large item of expense, and 
follow their preference in spending that saved money, and 
more, upon the matter that the paper brings to them. 

And the low subscription rates—see page 354—enable 


the individual and the school to get The Sunday School 


Times easily, as the best existing he!p in 


Sunday-school Work 

Looked at in any light you please, to any Christian 
worker The Sunday School Times is worth having. It is so 
easy to get that any one who can .afford to take any rell- 
gious paper can have thisone. And many who cannot'well 
afford any religious paper say that they cannot afford to be 
without The Sunday School Times, because it stands for all 
that is bright and right and progressive in Christian work. 


Are you with us? 
Yes, if you read The Sunday School Times now, and profit 
by it. Inany event, you can be, easily, if you will be quick 
to accept this special offer, for yourself, or in the name of 
some one else to whom you would like to have the paper sent. 





For 50 cents we shall be glad to send The Sunday School 
Times, on trial, every week until Jan. 1, 1897, direct to any 
one who has not taken the paper during 1896. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(79) 355 
Educational 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zodlogy, 
Mining Engineering, General Science. 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for medical 

schools). 
For the descriptive pamphiet, apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





* 

The New Profession 

in Sunday-school, missionary, and physical work de- 
mands men and women asleaders, THE SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS, Springfield, Mass., by its thor- 
ough courses and eleven instructors—specialists in 
their departments—has the equipment to meet the 
need. Fifty leaders should enter September 2. The 
demand for graduates ismany timesthesupp y. Send 
for catalog andchart outlining the organization of the 
Sunday-school as an educational institution, and thus 
demanding specialists for its full development. 


DO NOT STAMMER _ 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cnre of stammer- 
ing, stut ering, and all impediments in speech. Can 
reir to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The 
Sunday Sch: ol ‘times. Send for 6) page book t 1033 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Epwin 
JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. Established 1884. 


yj ORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares boysfor 

any College or Scientific =chool. Build ngs 
new with every modern improvement of school- 
house, dormitories, dining-liall, gymnasium, and 
infirmary. with trained nurse. Playground and oval 
unexcelled. 63d year begins Sept. 9, 1896. D. W. 
ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


“MAS#A CHUSE TTS, Sonth Hadley. 
\ OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
4 off-rs three collegiate courses, Music and art, 
Library, laboratories, cabinets, and observatory. The 
six 'ieth year opens Sept. 17, 189. Board «nd tuition, 
$-50. Mrs. E. 8. Mean, President, 


- om - > 
SCHOOL OF ~-—Aert, Lareesrons, eae 
Summer Term, ?lymouth, 
EXPRESSION Mass., July & Catalog free; also 
specimen copy of the new review, Exprersion. &. 8, 
Curry, Ph. D., or Ex) ression, 458 Boylston &t., Bosion, 


New Athens, 0., will ray 
FryMMALIN COLLEGE Ss asu a 


The { Girls. Advant f Bost. ; 
The CAMBRIDGE for Cirle. Aisa “Director 
SCHOOL Mn. ARTHUR GILMAN, Camopridge, Mase, 


BOSTON ) INSTITUTE and Traim 
Se wes DEAMMELED se sea eaneae 


Too simple to get out of 
order; too strong to break; 
hooks and unhooks easily— 
when you please—not before. 


The DeLONG 
Hook and Eye 


See that . 


hump? 


RicHarpson & DELoNG Bros, 
Philadelphia, 
makers of the 
CUPID Hairpin. 
It cannot slip out of the hair. 





ical 

collars and cufis worn; they are made of fine ch th, 
both sides fin'shed alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is «qual to two o! any other kind, 

They 1 well, look well, and wear well, A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sainple collar and pair ef cuffs by mail for six 
cents. ame style and size. Adciress, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. ‘A Exchange PL., Boston. 
IDEAL SPRING BEDS 

Our Booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
iNustrating and describing them, sent free. An up- 
to<late pocket map of four state, sent on receipt of 
three two-cent s'amps. 

Foster Bros. M'F’o Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. ¥. 


The Traveling Man knows a good thing. 
He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
ing Book. No press required. All leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them, 


“> 2 sei ‘ — = = 

Basis ake | EEC Sg 
ur comp 

U NKE 4 A Ue i Co., p. . St., Boston, 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 


| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NET TO INVESTORS ON 5 YEAR Ist 
MORTGAGES on imwroved farms in Red 
River Valley. North Dako'a. Write to me, 

J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D, 


/~ ordering goods, or in making tnquiry concerning 
anything adu ried in this paper, you will oblige ti 
publishers, as well as the advertiarr, by stating that you 
suw the advertisement ia The Sunday School Time, 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 
Olean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 


*house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘askinstead of the dreadful timeit usually is. Nova. 








This 
Little 
Girl 


lives a 
healthy, 
happy, 
merry life 
in a Ferris 
Waist. The 
perfection 
of comfort, 
grace, and 
health- 
fulness 
for 
children, 
for ladies and 
misses. 


FERRIS’ sense 
CORSET WAIST 


is made in all styles and sizes, short and 
extra long waist, high or low bust. 


Children’s, 25c. to soc. Misses’, soc. to $r. 
Ladies’, $t to $2. Por sale by all retailers. 
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The Correct Gloves 


for women are 
white, whether 
in leather, silk, 
lisle, or cotton. 
To-day we are 
able offer some 
exceptional 
values. 


White Chamois Gloves 


either Mousquetaire or 

with two patent clasps, (5¢ 

backs embroidered, at e 
White Kid Gloves 


r Eithertwo patent clasps 
or four buttons, backs 


embroidered in black $1 00 

and white, at... . ° 
White 8-inch Mousquetaire 
Suede Gloves 


backs embroidered, at 1.00 


White 12-inch Mousquetaire 


‘ Sueie Gloves $1 50 


embroidered, at . 
Men’s and Women’s 
Bicycle Gloves, at C. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
DRY GOoDs. PHILADELPHIA 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


1896 Hartford Bicycles 


Reduction in Price 


Patterns Nos. 1 and 2, from $80 to $65 
2 # Patterns Nos. 3 and 4, from $60 to $50 
Patterns Nos. 5 and 6, from $50 to $45 


This is the best value for the money offered in medium-grade machines. 


2222 


COLUMBIAS 


The Standard of the World—acknowledge no competitors, 
and the price is fixed absolutely for the season of 1896 at $ 1 OO 
If you can’t buy a Columbia, then buy a Hartford 


All Columbia and Hartford Bicycles are ready for immediate delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Office and Factories, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch stores and agencies in almost every city and town. 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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If Columbias are not properly 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








O MISREPRESENTATION on the 
part of our agents tolerated or of 
dealers or painters necessary. You 

know just what you are getting when you 


Pure White Lead 


(see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
Pure Linseed Oil. Don’t be misled by try- 
ing something else said to be “just as good.” 
Any desired shade or color may be easily 
produced by using Nationat Leap Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different . 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVi8S-CHAMBERS 
Pittsbargh. 
bd 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ‘ : 
P } cincinnati. have painting done with 
ATLANTIC } 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | * 
> New York. 
JSWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN . 
SHIPMAN jou F 
COLLIER 
MIssovRI 
r 8. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS @ BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. | 
MORLEY . ' 
gare Cleveland. 
commen, | ““™ 
Buffalo. 
omeseaned Louisville. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadwa;, New York. 
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The Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn., offers $1,000 in premiums for 
the best work done’with Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread. The prizes are divided 
into four classes, giving every one an opportunity. 





_ $1,000 CASH PREMIUMS | 


Extra prizes will also be given to those using the greatest amount of _Glasgo 
Lace Thread. Particulars of competition in detail with sample of thread sent 
frre. Sample spool of soo yards, ro cents. 


THE GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Box 9, Glasgo, Conn. 
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THE CENUINE 


“Kayser Patent 
Wy Finger-Tipped” 
Silk Gloves 


Have the name in the hem 
and a GUARANTEE TICKET 
in each pair. It's good for 
a new pair FREE if the 
*' Tips’’ wear out first. 








Jutivus Kayser & Co., N. Y¥. 





O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to asst Street, New York. 
Largest im porters and dealers in DryGoods, Millinery, 
nited States. Send for sau: ples and prices. 





TEAS ™ tie 


to readers of 
The Sunday School Times. On receipt of 
this “ ad.”’ and $2.50, we will send by ex- 
press 5 pounds of Fine Family Teas, any 


kind you may want,—Formosa, Oolong,/ 


English Breakfast, Young Hyson, Assam, 
Ceylon, or mixed. All charges paid,— 
postage stamps taken. This is a special 
offer, and will not appear again. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street 
P. 0. Box 289 New York 


1896 A 82. Bicycles 
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Cash Buyers Union.1G2 W.VanBurenSt.Bi82c 
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All sorts of stores sell 





jaya, 

And she makes no secret of it gaily, 
With her pretty winning “Have . 
ways; 


‘Pears’ Soapis tho best means of beau’ 
and rendering it cl ti 
fiternstional Awerda. Cieablished 
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The Travelers’ 
Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Original accident company of Amer- 
ica, largest in the world, issues 
Life and Endowment 
Policies 
Best in the market, world-wide and 
non-forfeitable. 

Accident Policies 
Covering accidents of travel, sport, 
or business, at home or abroad. 

Accident Tickets 
Twenty-five cents per day, $4.50 for 
30 days. Just the thing for travelers, 
but not limited to accidents of travel. 


Assets, $19,425,220.36. 
Surplus, $2,661,245.76 


James G. Batterson 
President 
John E. Morris 
Z Ass’t Sec’y. 





run_ @asy. 


We turn our bearing cones and 
cases from a high grade of tool 
steel especially adapted to the 
purpose, carefully harden, and 
then grind them true. This is 
the most expensive way, but the 
best way, because they do not 
wear and run hard. Break? Qh, 
no. Probably the chances of that 
are not one in a thousand. You 
are sure in riding a Waverley 
that the balls of your machine 
will not be laboriously grinding 
around in a channel of soft metal 
in a few weeks. Waverleys are 
high grade throughout, in fact as 
well as name. 


INDIANA BicycLe Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Wholesale Branch, 
339 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustyvorthy. Should, however, an advert'sement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose t 


ereby. 











